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UNSUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF 
THE NATION. 


II. 


URING no other ten years of American progress did the character of 
the country change so rapidly and materially as inthe decade from 
1847 to 1857. The West was the great disturber of the public repose in its 
sudden leap into settlement and consequence. The political mind became 
bewildered with the situation. It was obvious that the demands of civiliza- 
tion must be honored. But problems as well as interests multiplied. And 
the process of settling the chief question at issue, whether slavery should or 
should not be introduced into the new Territories, was neither swift nor sat- 
isfactory. Prosperity and population advanced with a celerity unparalleled, 
while men’s opinions were not sufficiently nimble to keep abreast in the 
race. Party lines were quite rubbed out by slavery disputations, and polit- 
ical belief unsettled. Even Daniel Webster, to whose fame the Presidency 
could add nothing, and whose masterly eloquence depressed the Anti- 
slavery movement, and commenced the work of demoralization of the 
Whig party, was by no means at his ease. He preached the gospel of 
harmony—the doctrine of nationality—pleading with the American people 
to hold sacred and intact their vast and glorious country with all its won- 
derful possibilities; but his faith was pinned loosely to the subsequent 
effects of compromise measures. ‘‘ Law is uncertain and politics utterly 
vain,” he remarked to Professor Silliman in May, 1852. Mr. Webster’s 
personality was marvelous; when he died in October, only a few days 
before the election, men paused, with a sense of helplessness, as if one of 
the pillars of State had fallen. He had for upward of thirty years been 
at the head of the bar and the Senate of the nation, the foremost lawyer 
and the foremost statesman, and twice premier. He had filled so large a 
space in public affairs that with many it was a genuine source of wonder 
how the country would get on without him. 
President Pierce began his administration with a firm resolve to resist 
all attempts to agitate the subject of slavery. Yet in a few months the 
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white heat. Then came the great struggle of 1854 for the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. “Is it not hard,” asked Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina, during the discussion of the bill, “ if I should choose to emigrate 
to Kansas that I should be forbidden to take my old mammy [slave nurse] 
along with me?” “The Senator entirely mistakes our position,” re- 
sponded Mr. Wade, of Ohio. “ We have not the least objection, and 
would oppose no obstacle to the Senator’s migrating to Kansas and 
taking his ‘old mammy’ along with him. We only insist that he shall 
not be empowered to se// her after taking her there.” As late as half-past 
eleven o'clock on the evening of March 3, Stephen A. Douglass rose in the 
Senate to answer his adversaries, close the debate, and demand a final 
vote. Hetalked until the somber dawn of the morning of March 4, and 
his words were well fitted to his thought. The great crowd that hung 
upon his accents forgetful of fatigue, saw that he was animated by a pur- 
pose not only clear to himself but convincing in its presentation. When 
he ceased speaking and the audience rose to depart, the guns of the Navy 
Yard proclaimed the triumph of the principle of popular sovereignty. 

A net-work of complications followed almost immediately. The peo- 
ple were to do as they pleased in the new States and Territories respecting 
the introduction or exclusion of slavery. But the picturesque wilds known 
as Kansas and Nebraska were as yet sparsely populated, and society wholly 
unformed. The opponents of the bill hurried off parties of settlers from 
the Northern and Eastern States with all possible dispatch to plant homes, 
found families, and vote against slavery; and the Missourians crossed the 
border in crowds to vote down and remove the abolitionists. Thus the fierce 
conflict was inaugurated that raged with varying degrees of violence for six 
successive years. The political condition of the country at this particular 
epoch is a curious study; it might be likened to the “ witches’ caldron”’ 
out of which proceeded spirits black and spirits white, spirits red and spirits 
blue, spirits gray and yellow and green, and spirits without color, followed 
by a magical transformation scene, bringing into strong light two substan- 
tial and well-defined figures, with several shadowy companions of lesser 
magnitude. There was, in truth, a fusion of the political elements, and the 
“Old Line Whigs” disappeared. The Republican party was formed in the 
summer of 1854 for the sole purpose of grappling with the monster, slavery, 
and its ingredients were Whigs, Free Soilers, a liberal mixture of Demo- 
crats, and a slight coloring of other forces. It was a gigantic infant, and 
even in its swaddling clothes gave promise of uncommon future strength. 
The Democratic party made up for its contribution to the Republicans 
with Whig reinforcements, and prepared to withstand the common enemy. 
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The “ American” or “ Know Nothing” party, in taking a new lease of life 
about the same time spread itself all over the country. Its policy was war 
upon the influence of foreign-born voters and politicians. All its opera- 
tions were in secret, and it had an elaborate code of signals and pass-words. 


JOHN C, FREMONT. 


It was a torment to the Republicans, and in no sense a delight to the 
Democrats. It had a flourishing existence for some three or more years, 
and nominated its own President months before the other parties took the 
field. Millard Fillmore was its unsuccessful candidate. 

The Republicans chose John C. Fremont as their first candidate. He 
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was fifty-three years of age, a man of fine presence, and many personal 
attractions, and exceedingly popular among the people at large, who re- 
membered his exploits and perils asa ‘“‘ Pathfinder,” and that his name was 
identified with the passes and defiles of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
great interests of the Pacific coast. The leaders of the new party were 
jubilant ; it was meeting with extraordinary success, and the accessions it 
received from the various organizations and factions inspired hopes, which 
it was thought might be realized—if every available shoulder was put to 
the wheel. The canvass was remarkable in every respect. The Democrats 
were seriously divided in sentiment; in Cincinnati Stephen A. Douglas, 
Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan were prominent before the conven- 
tion. Great excitement prevailed, particularly when two sets of delegates, 
the “hards” and the “softs,” appeared from New York, and two sets 
from Missouri. The latter in knocking for admission knocked down the 
doorkeeper, and created so much riotous confusion that they were ex- 
cluded altogether. The New Yorkers were, after some delay, admitted 
—both opposing delegations—each delegate to have half a vote. There 
was. no little bitterness manifested in the convention. It is was not until 
the seventeenth ballot that Buchanan was nominated, with John C. Breck- 
inridge for Vice-President. 

The whole North henceforward was a stirring scene of marches and 
parades, bonfires and torch-lights, immense public meetings, eloquent 
speeches, songs and catch-words, and all sorts of minor proceedings and 
demonstrations during the campaign. The conspicuous morality, and the 
clearly understood policy of the Republicans contributed greatly to their 
advantage. Slavery was the all-absorbing topic, except with the “ Know 
Nothings.” The curious electioneering processes at this time, particularly 
at the West, would form an interesting chapter. In Northern Ohio, for 
instance, the “Know Nothings” held their meetings in barns and in 
all sorts of out-of-the-way buildings, never twice inthe same place. The 
mystery hanging about them made them appear more formidable than 
they really were. In the South-west, a long way this side of Kansas, 
candidates for local and other offices went from house to house soliciting 
votes. A story is told of two opposing candidates who spent a night to- 
gether in a cabin. One thought to make himself interesting (and thus 
secure the vote from the cabin) by offering to bring the housewife a bucket 
of water from a distant spring: the other took immediate occasion to 
court the baby, and succeeded so happily that the man with the water- 
bucket set it down upon his return in despair. A member of Congress 
from this region, who became chairman of Ways and Means, and was 
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Speaker of the House through two Congresses, from 1851 to 1855, in his 
early electioneering journeys always carried his fiddle with him, and played 
for the people to dance at night wherever he happened to stop. He 
had very little education, no knowledge of English grammar at the begin- 
ning of his career, and his speeches were exceedingly crude. But his 
fiddling and dancing, fine personal appearance, and wonderful tact in ming- 
ling with the people, through which he won their personal admiration and 
favor, enabled him to secure his re-election for every successive term dur- 
ing three entire decades. He was beaten at last by a younger and more 
vigorous man, who rode a fleeter horse in John Gilpin fashion, and reached 
more remote towns, and made more convincing speeches which no ener- 
getic opponent was on the ground to answer, than any other candidate 
before him had thought of doing. At the South this Presidential election 
was very quietly conducted. No one in that section thought of voting 
for Fremont. Buchanan was opposed only in a mild way by Fillmore.* 
Fremont almost failed, however, of being “unsuccessful” through the 
enthusiasm of Northern voters, and to the surprise of the world received 
one hundred and fourteen electoral votes, only sixty less than Buchanan, 
who became President. Fillmore received eight electoral votes—all from 
the State of Maryland. 

The next four years was a period in American history of intense intel- 
lectual activity. The solution of the slavery problem, so far as its exten- 
sion into new States and Territories was concerned, was uppermost in the 
public mind. Good men and true were horrified at each other’s opinions. 
There were two ways—or more—to interpret every political measure; like 
the ingenious sign-board which approached from one direction read one 
thing, and from the opposite-direction read quite another. Darkening 
storm-clouds, changeful and appalling in their general aspect, danced 
through the skies, and settled in threatening and consolidated columns at 
the North and at the South. Peacemakers were busy, but their efforts 
were as ineffectual as the barricade erected to stay the progress of a 
cyclone. 

The unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency, Stephen A. Douglas, 
displayed his giant abilities at this crisis. He led the party that occupied 
the line, or middle ground, between the two great antagonizing forces. He 
was a whole-souled Democrat, and the indefatigable advocate of western 
interests and development. He was a native of Vermont, and when de- 
feated for the Presidency was forty-seven years of age. In 1833, then only 
twenty, he traveled West to seek his fortune; and near Jacksonville, IIli- 


* This Magazine, in March, 1884 (XI. 191), published the portrait of President Fillmore. 
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nois, taught school, and studied law. The next year he was admitted to 
the bar, and entered upon the practice of his profession. Prior to 1835 his 
genius had attracted marked attention, and he was elected Attorney-gen- 
eral of the State. The next year he was sent to the legislature; and in 
one more year was the unsuccessful Democratic candidate for Congress. 
He was beaten by only five votes in a poll of 36,000. He had traversed 
Illinois when it was almost roadless. A gentleman who saw him come in 
from that canvass at Chicago, said his horse, his clothes, his boots, and his 
hat were all worn out. He had to use a rope for a bridle, and his saddle- 
bags looked as if they had seen the wars of a century. In 1840 he traveled 
seven months, and addressed two hundred and seven meetings in the 
interest of Van Buren, who carried Illinois, although Harrison was elected 
President. He was appointed secretary of state for Illinois the same year; 
and shortly after was made Judge of the Supreme Court by the Illinois 
legislature. He was at this time a bright, sparkling, impulsive young man 
of only twenty-seven. In 1843, at thirty, he was sent to Congress, was 
twice re-elected to the House, and in 1847 took his seat in the United 
States Senate for the full term of six years. He was twice re-elected to 
the Senate, in which he remained until his death, thus serving eighteen 
.years in the legislative councils of the nation. He was great intellectually, 
great in original resource. He was a short, stout man, with an exceedingly 
large head, and an earnest, impressive face. 

He struck out a path for himself, and his personal magnetism, wonderful 
energy, quick intelligence, and calmness in reasoning placed him among 
the foremost of statesmen. He was not a product of the time, but he 
attempted to reconstruct the time. His famous bill of 1854 will ever be 
a point to date from in American history, as it was the prelude to the fear- 
ful strife in Kansas, which was the prelude to open civil war. His position 
in regard to popular rights he boldly maintained, and in resisting the 
Lecompton (fraudulent) Constitution became involved in a controversy 
with President Buchanan. His re-election to the Senate over Abraham 
Lincoln in 1858 was notable from the fact that these two eminent candidates 
conducted the canvass in person, holding joint discussions in many places. 
When Douglas first heard who was to be his adversary, he exclaimed, “1 
shall have my hands full; he is the strong man of his party—full of rich 
facts, dates, and the best stump-speaker, with his droll ways and dry jokes, 
in the West ; he is as honest as he is shrewd, and if I beat him, my victory 
will be hardly won.” 

Congress and the whole country were in feverish excitement as the 
time drew near for the nineteenth Presidential election. Angry threats, 
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STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS, 


and hard, contemptuous and vindictive responses among the national 
legislators, dismayed all classes. The Democrats met in convention at 
Charleston in April, 1860, with full delegations from every State in the 
Union. But it was a many-minded assemblage and began wrangling on 
the start. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, presided. It was found im- 
possible to agree upon a “ platform,” and after much angry disputation 
fifty delegates withdrew. The remainder balloted fifty-seven times for 
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a candidate, and Douglas received the highest number of votes, but not 
sufficient for his nomination. The convention finally adjourned in despair 
to meet in Baltimore on the 18thof June. The Charleston seceders ar- 
ranged to meet at the same time and place, hoping to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. An overture was made by the South to the New York Delegation— 
who held the situation—to heal all difficulties by the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Horatio Seymour, an overture which was rejected. The original 
body proceeded to confirm the nomination of Mr. Douglas. The seced- 
ing convention then nominated for Vice-President John C. Breckinridge, 
who represented the slave-holding interests of the South. In the mean 
time another party, called the “ Constitutional Union,” met in convention 
and nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. This party was a combination of 
conservative elements, temporarily brought together, and its expressed pur- 
pose was the preservation of the Union. 

To accommodate the nominating convention of the Republicans, an 
immense Wigwam was constructed in Chicago. On the morning of the 
16th of May it was crowded to overflowing with delegates and their friends 
from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, the District of 
Columbia, Kansas, and Nebraska, and from all the free States: The im- 
portance of the occasion was fully understood. Governor Morgan, of New 
York, called the assembly to order, and George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, 
was made permanent chairman. Two days were spent in organizing, and 
on the third the balloting began. New York presented her distinguished 
son, William H. Seward, for the nomination, and several of the States 
voted for him, but Mr. Lincoln gained in the second ballot, and in the 
third received the majority vote. During this never-to-be-forgotten day 
scenes of the wildest excitement occurred. Every inch of space within the 
Wigwam was filled, and tens of thousands who could not enter thronged 
the streets, the balconies, and the house tops; ladies in groups were seated 
in chairs upon the sidewalks, or stood in uncomfortable places through 
the long hours. Men stationed on the roof of the Wigwam communicated 
what was going on within to the anxious and waiting audience without. 
The announcement that Lincoln was nominated elicited thunders of ap- 
plause, one hundred guns joining in the general uproar. A large portrait 
of Lincoln sprang as if by magic to the platform, and as soon as his voice 
could be heard above the cheering, William M. Evarts, in behalf of New 
York, moved that the nomination be made unanimous, and the motion was 
seconded by Carl Schurz, of Wisconsin, and Governor Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and carried in a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
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The canvass thus opened was distinguished from all that had preceded 
it by the serious character of the issues, and the sharpness with which they 
were defined by three of the contestants. Douglas, with great spirit and 
tireless energy, addressed the people of nearly every State in the Union. 


JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 


In Illinois he frequently alternated with Lincoln in the occupancy of public 
halls, both candidates attracting enormous crowds. The country was 
once more alive with mass-meetings and torch-light parades, and party 
tactics were very much animated by the performances of the youthful 
“ Wide Awakes” and “ Little Giants,” in uniformed companies, who seemed 
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in their activity on a perpetual march with flags and banners, the one 
shouting for Lincoln the other for Douglas. But the division among the 
Democrats on the question of principle—a question deemed on either 
side of overwhelming consequence —turned the scale in favor of the 
Republicans. 

Of the three unsuccessful candidates, Breckinridge received the larger 
electoral vote. He was a native of Kentucky, born near Lexington in 
1821, thus only forty-one years of age. He was well educated, a graduate 
from Centre College, Kentucky, and an able lawyer. He served as a 
major during the Mexican war, and distinguished himself as the counsel 
of General Pillow during the famous court-martial. From 1851 to 1855 
he was a member of Congress; and from 1857 to 1861 Vice-President, and 
then was sent to succeed John J. Crittenden in the United States Senate. 
With the breaking out of the civil war he went into the Southern army, 
and was subsequently Secretary of War at Richmond. 

John Bell was sixty-four years of age, an eminent lawyer and statesman, 
who had been for nearly a quarter of a century in the councils at Washing- 
ton; at one time Speaker of the House, and on many occasions serving 
as chairman of important committees in the Senate. He was greatly re- 
spected for his nationality of sentiment, and it was believed that he would 
stand by the Constitution at all hazards. 

Next to Lincoln, Douglas received the largest popular vote. But the 
electoral votes stood as follows: one hundred and eighty for Lincoln, 
twelve for Douglas, seventy-two for Breckinridge, and thirty-nine for Bell. 
Douglas lifted his voice emphatically for the maintenance of the govern- 
ment when the crisis came. On his death-bed in June, just three months 
after the inauguration of his rival, his legacy of advice to his children was: 
“Tell them to support the Constitution and the laws.” 

With the events of the next four years we are all painfully familiar. As 
the time drew near for the twentieth Presidential election, the government 
was still warring for its life. It was a trying ordeal forthe people of a 
great Republic to be compelled to vote for an Executive head in the midst 
of the horrors of civil warfare. But it was a national duty that could not 
be evaded. The magnitude of the interests involved, the conviction that 
was gaining on the public mind that no one political party was strong 
enough to conquer the South, and the sacrifices of treasure and blood— 
unparalleled in the history of wars and of nations—which had already dis- 
tinguished the conflict, made it overwhelmingly apparent that the wisest 
and most sagacious of statesmen were as necessary for the country’s good 
as the greatest generals in the field. Opinions clashed as to the propri- 
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ety of renominating Mr. Lincoln. His administration was sharply criti- 
cised. Taxes were increasing, and the public debt was becoming larger 
every day. The cry for peace, on humiliating terms, was aggravating and 
protracting the war; and regiments returning home, worn, weary, maimed 
and depleted, were filling the towns and cities with demoralized inhabi- 
tants. ‘Weare beset by dangers, foremost of which is the Presidential 
canvass,’ wrote Thurlow Weed to Mr. Parks, in London, on April 17, 
1864. 

The radical wing of the party who had placed Mr. Lincoln in the 
Presidential chair, and who thought him too slow and indecisive in his 
war measures, called a convention at Cleveland on the 31st of May for 
the purpose of nominating some other citizen for the difficult and respon- 
sible position. Three hundred and fifty delegates, from fifteen States, met 
accordingly, and Gen. John Cochrane, of New York, was made chairman. 
After the adoption of a platform, John C. Fremont was nominated for 
President, and Gen. John Cochrane for Vice-President. The general con- 
vention of Republicans met in Baltimore on the 7th of June—the follow- 
ing week—over which Governor Dennison, of Ohio, presided. Five hun- 
dred delegates were present, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missouri and Arkansas 
being represented. On the first ballot Mr. Lincoln received all the votes 
except those from Missouri, which were cast for Gen. Grant in accordance 
with previous instructions. The nomination was then made unanimous. 
Before the time came for election in the autumn, both General Fre- 
mont and General Cochrane withdrew from the contest in favor of the 
union of the Republicans in support of their regular candidates. 

The choice of the Democratic party for President was George B. 
McClellan, and for Vice-President George H. Pendleton. The convention 
was held at Chicago in August, Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
in the chair. General McClellan was then but thirty-eight years of age, 
the youngest man ever nominated for the high office. He was five years 
younger than De Witt Clinton at the time of his candidacy. He was 
in high favor with the Democratic leaders, who had for months premed- 
itated elevating him to the Presidency of the nation. His career had 
been full of action. He was the son of Dr. George McClellan, one of the 
founders, in 1825, of the Jefferson Medical College, in Philadelphia. Sent 
early to the University of Pennsylvania, he was prepared to enter the 
Military Academy at West Point at sixteen, from which he was graduated 
with honors at twenty. This was in 1846, and he was immediately sent 
to Mexico as Lieutenant of Engineers, where he participated in many of 
the important battles, and for gallantry and meritorious services was 
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rapidly promoted. At the close of the Mexican war he returned to West 
Point as instructor of bayonet exercise, and translated from the French 
a “ Manual,” which became the text-book of the service. We next hear 
of him on an exploring expedition to the Red River; then surveying the 
rivers and harbors of Texas; presently examining the western part of the 
proposed route for a Pacific Railroad, his report forming the first volume 
of “Pacific Railroad Surveys” published by the government. He was 
sent on a secret mission to San Domingo; and in 1855 to Europe to study 
the organization of European armies, and observe the war in the Crimea. 
All this before he was thirty. He published a number of important mili- 
tary works; and his varied and interesting experiences, as well as his 
natural aptitudes, fitted him for the important military positions he occu- 
pied during the war. Prior to 1861, for some three or four years, he 
had been successively Vice-President and general superintendent of the 
Iilinois Central Railroad, and president of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road ; and being called into the service of the Union, he rose from a 
Major-General in the regular army, to the highest place—succeeding Gen- 
eral Scott as General-in-Chief—and was himself succeeded by General Hal- 
leck. In his letter of acceptance of the nomination for the Presidency, he 
dissented from the platform of the convention, not believing that the 
war was a failure, or that peace was desirable irrespective of conditions. 
His views, clearly expressed, were not altogether welcome to the radical 
wing of the Democracy—though they won the respect of the world. Many 
Republicans voted for him. But, on the other hand, many war Democrats 
supported Mr. Lincoln, in the full faith that a change of rulers at such a 
crisis would be disastrous. The election was quiet and orderly, although 
the canvass had been prosecuted with spirit, and the results gave Lin- 
coln two hundred and twelve electoral votes, and McClellan twenty-one. 

From this critical hour important events followed each other for four 
years with a swiftness that kept the whole country in a continual ferment. 
The agitation consequent upon the assassination of President Lincoln, and 
the administration of President Johnson, prepared the way for an enthu- 
siastic nomination for the next Presidency, by the dominant party, of 
General Grant, who had never been an active partisan in politics. The 
Democrats convened in New York on the 4th of July, 1868, Governor 
Horatio Seymour presiding. For nearly a week they balloted in vain for 
a candidate. The delegates were worn out with the continued strain, 
excitement and intense heat. The twenty-second ballot was reached, when 
the convention was electrified by General McCook, chairman of the Ohio 
delegation, who in a speech of ringing eloquence cast the whole twenty-one 
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GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN, 


votes of his State for Governor Seymour. Cheer after cheer rent the air, 
and notwithstanding the vehement refusal of Seymour to accept the can- 
didacy, the balloting went on, and he was unanimously nominated, amid 
a tornado of applause. He was subsequently persuaded to accept, and 
by so doing made, as he still declares, the great mistake of his life. 
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Governor Seymour was the idol of the Democratic party, a man of 
elegant scholarship, broad culture, and varied accomplishments—equally 
familiar with books and with affairs—and ranked then, as now, among the 
foremost men of his time. He had been twice Governor of New York, 
from 1853 to 1855, and from 1863 to 1865. No man ever had greater 
faith in the future of the American Republic than he; in one of his pri-. 
vate letters to President Lincoln in 1863 occurs this passage: “For the 
preservation of the Union I am ready to make any sacrifice of interest, 
passion, or prejudice.” It is related of him that while dining with Lord 
Houghton, of England, that gentleman said,“ Are you not sometimes 
sorry that Mother England let your States escape from under her wing?” 
“Well, no, my lord, not exactly,” replied the Governor, “‘ but I do some- 
times think we should not have allowed you to leave us!” “What in the 
world do you mean?” asked Lord Houghton, smiling. ‘Oh, simply that 
it would be rather pleasant to have you in the family of States. Having 
50,000,000 of people on our side, of course we could do most of the govern- 
ing. Still, for the sake of old relationship, I have no doubt we could have 
afforded to allow you a few extra Congressmen and a Senator or two,” 
was the Governor’s humorous reply. 

He was born in 1811, and educated for the law. His father was one of 
the powerful company of New York politicians known asthe “ Albany Re- 
gency”; thus he was bred in the atmosphere of politics, and to the opin- 
ion that love for party is a sentiment that can no more be eradicated than 
the belief in religion. He was much in the society of statesmen during 
his youth, both in Albany and at Washington. And in entering public life 
he was animated with the high purpose of taking an active and intelligent 
interest in whatever concerned the general welfare of his State and the 
country at large. The campaign in which he was defeated for the Presi- 
dency was one of the most interesting, in some of its features, in the whole 
catalogue of Presidential campaigns. General Grant, the victorious soldier, 
could not, however, be beaten. He received two hundred and fourteen 
electoral votes, while Governor Seymour’s numbered only eighty. <A few 
months afterward, when President Grant visited Utica, Governor Seymour 
was one of the first to congratulate him; and at a public reception re- 
marked with charming grace that he was “a better soldier than the General, 
and for that reason was not able to run so well.”’* 

In the twenty-second Presidential election—1873—there were seven 
unsuccessful candidates. The multiplicity of perplexing questions that 
arose during Grant’s first term severely tested the national sagacity. The 


* This Magazine published in August, 1884 [XII. 97], the portrait of Governor Seymour. 
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public acts of the President were subject to constant and merciless criti- 
cism. Opposition to the administration grew and strengthened ; and a 
whole brood of wings and factions circled about the two great political 
bodies. The “ Labor Reformers ” convened at Columbus, Ohio, in Febru- 
ary, 1872, and nominated Judge Davis, of Illinois, for their candidate. 
He declined, and Charles O’Conor, of New York, subsequently received 
the nomination. The “ Prohibitionists” next met in convention, also at 


CHARLES O’CONOR. 


Columbus, and made James Black, of Pennsylvania, their unsuccessful 
candidate; The “Liberal Republicans ” assembled in Cincinnati, in May, 
attracting wide attention. They claimed that President Grant had shown 
himself deplorably unequal to the task imposed upon him by the necessi- 
ties of the country, and culpably careless of the responsibilities of his 
high office. They invited into their realms all the dissatisfied, and it 
was thought that with an “available” candidate they could prevent the 
re-election of Grant. Many an uneducated voter clamored for a change in 
the government, thinking it would better his own private affairs. Like the 
Long Island fisherman who, when asked if he was a Republican, replied, 
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“Well, yes; but the fact is, 1 haven’t averaged more than half an eel to 
the pot thistwo months, and I guess we had better have a change; so I 
am going to vote the Democratic ticket this time.” 

The process of organizing the convention was embarrassing. From 
many States, including New York, came two antagonistic factions. Diver- 
sified elements poured in from the different sections of the country. One 
of the Arkansas delegates was an old negro preacher named Tabb Gross, the 
former slave of a Kentucky preacher, who had bought his own freedom and 
emigrated West. Among the delegates from Kentucky was the son of 
his former master, who asked Tabb to tell him ‘“‘ honestly ” who they were 
going for down in his State? ‘ Well, Mars’ Alfred,’”’ was the reply, “ dey 
is mos'ly goin’ fo’ offis.” When the organization was finally accomplished, 
Carl Schurz was appointed to the chair. On the sixth ballot Horace 
Greeley was nominated for the Presidency. The Democratic convention 
met at Baltimore in July, and also adopted Mr. Greeley as their candidate. 
In the meantime the regular Republicans had convened at Philadelphia in 
June and nominated President Grant for re-election. 

During this spirited and memorable campaign Horace Greeley per- 
formed an incredible amount of mental and physical labor. He had just 
passed his sixty-first year, but to all appearances was in robust health. He 
addressed numerous and eager audiences in every part of the country, 
frankly discussing the great questions at issue, and emphasizing his convic- 
tions with boldness and candor. No man ever canvassed for himself in 
this country whose speeches were more replete with specific and technical 
knowledge, more appropriate to the occasions which inspired them, or finer 
specimens of brilliant oratory. No work which Mr. Greeley ever did was 
so vividly indicative of his remarkable powers—it was as if he had concen- 
trated the whole force and resources of a lifetime in the achievement of a 
cherished purpose. Having been so long before the public as a great editor, 
and, unsparing in his criticism of others, he naturally became the target not 
only for the political adversary, but for all who had any grievances to avenge. 
It would not be easy to forget the singularly youthful expression of his 
face at this time. His complexion was extremely fair; his head larger than 
the average; his forehead round and full, rising into a high and ample 
dome; his hair white, inclining to red at the ends, and thinly scattered ; 
and a smile seemed ever playing upon his countenance. “Seated in com- 
pany with his hat off,” says his biographer, “he looked not unlike the 
‘Philosopher’ he was often called; no one could take him for a common 
man.” 

The history of his earnest and busy career has been much written. 
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Every school-boy knows how he fashioned his own fortunes, and founded 
one of the great newspapers of the world. His ambition was to make the 
best daily journal that ever existed. His industry and his genius, his sim- 
ple life and his careless habits, his independence of thought and his prompt- 
ness in action, his skill in reading character, and his peculiar wit, were all 


HORACE GREELEY. 


matters of popular interest. He was a feature of the times. To many he 
was the New York Tribune in the flesh. He was, in short, Horace Greeley. 

Many of the Democrats were greatly dissatisfied with the nomination 
of a Republican candidate, and the opposition to Mr. Greeley grew so 
strong that in September the discontents assembled in convention at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and nominated Charles O’Conor, the great lawyer, who 
had already received the nomination of the Labor Reformers. He de- 
clined by telegram, promptly. But not finding any other available candi- 
date the convention left the ticket as originally arranged, and Mr. O’Conor 
received nearly thirty thousand popular votes. General Grant was 


elected by a larger majority than in his first election. The Union then 
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consisted of thirty-seven States, and every State on that occasion chose 
electors by a popular vote for the first time in the history of the Republic. 
Mr. Greeley sickened and died on the 29th of November, a few days after 
the election. Thusthe Democratic electors cast their votes without regard 
to concentration. Grant received two hundred and eighty-six, Thomas A. 
Hendricks forty-two, B. Gratz Brown eighteen, Charles J. Jenkins two, 
and Judge Davis one. 

An army of events swept the country during this administration, and 
paved the way for a season of unparalleled excitement over the choice of 
candidates for the Presidency of 1877. The money panic of 1873, which 
left its desolating effects upon institutions and industries of every character, 
Indian hostilities on the frontiers of civilization, and frauds of the first 
magnitude in high places, were not such aids to political harmony as wise 
leaders would naturally have chosen. An effort was made to give Presi- 
dent Grant the nomination for a third term, and there was a strong, well- 
organized endeavor to make James G. Blaine a candidate. When the 
Republicans met in convention at Cincinnati in June, 1876, each of the 
three largest States had a candidate of its own to offer. New York pre- 
sented the name of Roscoe Conkling, and Ohio that of Rutherford B. 
Hayes. On the first ballot Mr. Blaine received much the larger number of 


votes. On the seventh ballot, Mr. Hayes, who had been steadily gaining 
ground, received five more votes than the number necessary for his nomi- 
nation, which was immediately made unanimous. Mr. Blaine from Wash- 
ington congratulated Mr. Hayes by telegram on the result. The “ Prohi- 


bitionists” had already, in May, convened in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
nominated Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, for the Presidency ; and an 
“Independent National Party” had alsoconvened during the same month 
at Indianapolis, and nominated Peter Cooper* of New York for the highest 
place in the gift of the nation. The Democratic Convention was held at 
St. Louis a few days after the Republicans adjourned at Cincinnati, and 
divided public attention with the great International Exhibition of the 
products of the industries of nations, at Philadelphia. There were several 
candidates presented by the different States, but New York’s eminent 
_ son, Samuel J. Tilden, was nominated on the second ballot with frantic en- 
thusiasm. For Vice-President, Governor Hendricks, one of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates for nomination to the higher office, was unanimously chosen. 

The Democrats were delighted with the outlook, and proud of their 
candidate. The text of their platform was “reform.” The Republicans 
had been in power sixteen years, it was said, and the time had come for 


* This Magazine published, in July, 1883 [X. 59], the portrait of Peter Cooper. 
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SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


a change of rulers and a change of measures. A new broom must be intro- 
duced into the national housekeeping, and new economies inaugurated. 
Samuel J. Tilden was a successful reformer. He had found time amid his 
multifarious duties at Albany as Governor of the State of New York to 
stop the stealing and reduce the taxes. There was the ring of the true 
metal for the voter’s ear in the very mention of reduction of taxes. He 
had also won the public respect and gratitude by his overthrow of the 
famous Tweed “ring” some years prior to this date—the details of which 
would form a chapter more thrilling than any fiction. Tweed’s opinion of 
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Tilden in 1869 was expressed in the following terse paragraph: “Sam 
Tilden wants to overthrow Tammany Hall. He wants to drive me out of 
politics. He wants to stop the pickings, starve out the boys, and run the 
government of the city as if ‘twas a blanked little country store up in New 
Lebanon. He wants to bring the hay-loft and cheese-press down to the 
city, and crush out the machine. He wants to get a crowd of canting re- 
formers in the Legislature, who will talk about the centrifugal force of the 
government, and cut down the tax levy below a living rate.” 

Governor Tilden was a born financier. In his heroic battle with the 
“Canal Ring,” standing alone and resisting friends as well as foes, he saved 
the State millions. He was born in 1814,and was in the same class in Yale 
College with Chief-Justice Waite, William M. Evarts, and Edwards Pierre- 
pont. He rose to eminence as a lawyer at an early age, and was connected 
with some of the most important civil and criminal cases of his time. 
Though always a politician he was such from a high sense of duty as a citi- 
zen, losing sight of personal interests in his overmastering desire to bene- 
fit the masses through the machinery of government. He may justly be 
styled a political philosopher—one who could reduce statesmanship to an 
exact science. 

The election was conducted in a more quiet manner than any of its 
predecessors. The immediate returns indicated victory for the Democrats. 
But when double returns, showing differing results, came in from four 
of the Southern States, and Louisiana was in anarchy with her two gov- 
ernors and two electoral colleges, the cry of fraud became so loud and so 
general that official investigation was imperative. All of the crooked 
cases were complicated in their incidents, and thus for months the result of 
the election was in actual doubt. To count the electoral votes a tribunal 
was established, called the Electoral Commnission, as evenly divided politi- 
cally as practicable. It was in session from the first day of February until 
four o’clock in the morning of the second of March, attracting the critical 
notice of the whole world. The result as then declared was one hundred 
and eighty-five votes for Hayes, and one hundred and eighty-four for 
Tilden. The decisibn was final, and Hayes was duly inaugurated two 
days afterward, although the Democrats claimed with caustic emphasis 
that Tilden was the rightful President. 

Major-General Winfield S. Hancock had the honor to be the unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Presidency of 1881. He was nominated on the 
second ballot of the Democratic Convention, that met at Cincinnati in 
June. Governor Tilden declined the nomination, as did also Governor 
Seymour. Senator Thomas F. Bayard was a favorite with many of the 
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Southern members, but the nomination of Hancock was made unanimous 
—- with great good feeling. : 

The Republicans had already, some three weeks before, convened at 
Chicago, and nominated James A. Garfield for President, and Chester A. 








WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, 


Arthur for Vice-President. There had been numerous candidates in the 
field—General Grant, for a third term, the most prominent during the early 
balloting, and James G. Blaine close in his wake. On the thirty-fourth 
ballot Garfield had suddenly come into notice, and on the thirty-sixth bal- 
lot was chosen, to the intense satisfaction of the members. The “ Inde- 
pendent National or Greenback Party” convened at Chicago on the gth of 
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June, and nominated James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for the Presidency ; and 
the~Prohibitionists nominated General Neal Dow of Maine. 4 
The canvass was illumined with dazzling fire-works, and every “trick 
of the trade” was brought into use in the battle. The two parties 
assailed each other with surprising vigor, without any very startling results. 
In each State, the appointment of electors was by popular vote, and every 
electoral vote was counted as cast. General Hancock had acquitted 
himself honorably as a soldier, first in the Mexican War, then in the cam 
paign against the Seminoles, and he especially distinguished himself in 
many of the great battles of the late Civil War. He was born in 1824, 
and was graduated from the Military Academy at West Point in 1844. A 
devotee of the science of war, he became familiar with the best authorities 
and an accomplished tactician. In person, he was a fine example of physical 
manhood, high bred, well educated, polished in manners, and of sound 
judgment and well-known integrity of character. His heroic military 
achievements attracted the people, and secured for him the large popular 
vote of 4,442,033, while Garfield received a popular vote of 4,442,950. 
The historical procession is still on the march. At this writing we are 
in the midst of the tumult attending the twenty-fifth Presidential election. 
The two chief candidates are James G. Blaine, of Maine, and Grover 
Cleveland, of New York. Mr. Blaine was nominated by the Republican 
convention which met at Chicago on the 3d day of June: Grover Cleveland 
was nominated by the Democratic convention at Chicago on the 8th of 
July.’ There were other conventions—the “ Anti-Monopolists’’ met at 
Chicago in May and nominated General Benjamin F. Butler of Massachu- 
setts; the “Greenbackers”’ convened at Indianapolis during the same 
month and also nominated General Butler; and the ‘“ Prohibitionists” 
held a convention at Pittsburg, nominating John P. St. John, of Kansas. 
The canvass has been exceptional in its principal features. The issues 
havetconspicuously dwindled into personal butchery. In the violence of par- 
tisanjvituperation and falsification, in journalistic malevolence, in the inten- 
sity of popular excitement, the display of campaign rockets and the 
racket of campaign doggerel, it has had no parallel in any former Presiden- 
tial struggle. On the 4th of November the question was submitted to the 
votejof the American people, the result of which was so evenly divided 
that on the morning of the 5th both of the two great political partiestiaimed 
the victory: and as we go to press the final settlement of the important 

















































SIGNIFICANT BEGINNINGS OUT WEST 


We of the United States are not yet far enough removed from the 
beginnings of the Republic to have national antiquities. Just time enough 
has run by to separate the leaders and founders from the multitude, and 
to throw a halo around those who did first things for a young country. 
Their labors and vicissitudes and heroism in planting are now far enough 
off to be measured, as mountains must be to be well seen. In speaking of 
the springs of American civilization, Parkman hasa very just as well as beau- 
tiful remark: “‘ Acting at the sources of life, instruments otherwise weak 
become mighty for good and evil, and men, lost elsewhere in the crowd, 
stand forth as agents of Destiny.”* 

The life of Daniel Boone is an epitome of the era of the rifle and axe 
and log-cabin in the youth of the nation. The experiences in his life, as 
we trace them through the Cumberlands and prairies, and along the Indian 
trail, and the bridle path between blazed trees, create a marvel in our 
minds, that we of to-day are living so near to the era of ancient history in 
America, and yet so far advanced in our development and institutions. 
Our first things in the building of the nation seem so far away till we begin 
to lay chronology on them. 

This ancient one among the pioneer fathers, and yet a man of yesterday, 
lived under the Second and Third Georges of old colony times and under 
the experimental and extempore republic of Transylvania, under the Sha- 
wanese, when captured and adopted into the wigwam of Blackfish, and 
then under the flag of the new republic. When his spirit, overcharged 
with the restlessness that has carried colonial outposts to the Pacific, took 
him over the Mississippi, he there lived under the government of Charles 
IV. of Spain, and then of Napoleon, till the American flag followed him 
over the great river. Under its protecting folds he spent his last days in 
quiet, clad in garments spun and woven and made in his own cabin by his 
ever-enduring pilgrim wife. With wild turkey, venison and_ buffalo, 
broiled over his cabin coals, he had no longings for the sumptuous courts 
under which he had lived ; and on softest bed of wolf and bear and beaver 
skins, won by his inevitable rifle, he slept the sweet sleep of the pioneer. 
Once he was robbed of it by Audubon, as they run their stories of forest life 
almost to the gray of the next morning. It was so recently as in 1820 that 
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he left his last cabin, and the first legislature of Missouri, then in session, 
went into adjournment and mourning for that typical backwoodsman of 
the United States. His biography gives a graphic and well illustrated 
record of the varieties and vicissitudes and heroism and romance that have 
entered into the young America of history. 

Boone is not solitary material for forest biography, but rather a sample 
of a large class, some of whomare yet, like him, doing first things for build- 
ing broader the Republic. In that deep interior, that is, from Albany and 
Pittsburg and the Cumberland Gap to the Pacific, one fairly read in the 
history of this country can hardly go amiss of hallowed ground. Here and 
there he will identify the spots where daring men, and not less heroic 
women, made the first camp and cabin and furrow, and lifted the first psalm 
and prayer of the coming Christianity, and cast the first votes for one more 
State for the Union. 

It is sadly true that many graves are leveled and obscured, yet not for 
reasons that urged at Burial Hill in the first Plymouth; but an Old Mortal- 
ity is now and then seen, and guarding them with the epitaph: “ Siste, via- 
tor, heroam calcas.” Patches of plowed fields, strown with arrow heads and 
human bones, are pointed out, showing how the fathers planted for the har- 
vests of to-day. Localities, and not a few, thrill the traveler and the stu- 
dent of the West, as old colonial fields and houses and foundations do the 
more venerable scholars of the East. 

First dwelling-houses are centers of much interest to the student of local 
histories. One crosses the mule alley between the church of San Miguel 
and a dingy, crouching adobe dwelling in Santa Fé. His reverence for 
antiquity becomes almost oppressive when he reflects that he has crossed 
over from not only the oldest known ecclesiastical house on the continent, but 
to a dwelling-house indefinitely older, since the Spaniards found it there, 
on their first visit to Santa Fé, about 1540. I found it in good repair, with 
two families, 340 years later. It was an ancient house ninety years before 
Mr. Blackstone built the first one in Boston. 

The growth of Chicago is without parallel in ancient or modern history, 
whose first and for long time the only house was the rude hut of a negro, 
Jeane Baptiste Point au Sable, dating from 1796. He claimed the sur- 
rounding region as sole owner and occupant. Eighteen years before, 
Chicago was included in “the County of Illinois in the State of Virginia,” 
which embraced a part of Wisconsin and of Michigan, and the entire States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Now Chicago is the fourth city in the 
Union, though the first steamer came into her port in 1832. When the 
first house was built in Yerba Buena, in 1835, the Spanish Mexicans then 
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in control had no idea that they were founding the magnificent San Fran- 
cisco, with its quarter of a million of people. The eyes of history, as they 
have seen the growth of old world cities, must be confused, when, looking 
back less than half a century on the beginning of this great city, they 
discover but one lone house among those sand-hills. From its roof the 
American Flag was first flung to the breeze in California, and under it was 
born the first child of the coming San Francisco of 250,000. 

In the balmy and bracing days of October, when the mountains take on 
colors and the drooping sky tints as rarely elsewhere in this world, Gen- 
eral Larimer built the first house in Denver. It was a log and sod house 
with dirt roof. This was only so long ago as 1858. Twelve years later, in 
that same month so fascinating among mountains, the lone cabin saluted 
us with its growth of forty-seven hundred people. The city was a marvel to 
us, after a blank prairie ride of six hundred miles. With the coming day chas- 
ing us across the prairies, and the mountains before us all aglow in a sun- 
rise that had passed over our heads, the new town lay nestled under the 
foot-hills. Five years later it received us with the dignity of redoubled 
numbers, and in 1880 with a population of 35,629. Inthe amplitude of 
its plot, occupied and prophetic, with its generous, air-lined streets, beauti- 
fully shaded, running toward the prairies and the mountains, and with its 


graces of architecture and lawns, Denver has few rivals east of the Missis- 
sippi. It had a rival, its first year, across the Creek, but its founders won 
the day, because their buildings “had more style about them in that they 
were generally of hewn logs.” The first child of Denver was born in 1859 
and of an Arapahoe mother, hinting of the new ingredients in our Amer- 


. 


ican blood, as it flows West over a twelve hundred mile border. 

Some of the first failures in our new country are worthy of grate- 
ful mention—providences that preémpted for a coming people, and that 
served writs of ejectment on intruders. Thus the Louisiana was rescued 
from the medizval conservatism of France and Spain. The emigrant 
across the Mississippi from the States was required to declare himself um 
bon Catholique, and when Protestant clergymen would cross over to hold 
service, the commandant at St. Louis would say: “ You must not put a 
notice upon your house or call it a church, but if any of your friends 
choose to meet at your house, sing, pray and talk about religion, you 
will not be molested, provided you continue, as I suppose you are, um bon 
Catholique.*”’ Such influences were then struggling, blindly and vainly, to 
make that magnificent region up to the northern boundaries of Minnesota 
and Dakota as the Mexico of to-day. 


* Abbott’s Life of Boone, p. 343. 
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From an earlier date than this, by more than a century, and long 
continued, even to an era, the very birth of the Republic was endangered 
and prohibited. In 1626-7, Richelieu, that monarch who wore a crown by 
proxy on the head of Louis XIII., organized The One Hundred Asso- 
ciates. They were to found a New France, extending from Florida to the 
Arctic, and from Newfoundland to the head springs of the Great Lakes. 
“ Every settler,” says Parkman, in his “ Pioneer of New France,” “ must be 
a Frenchman and a Catholic, and for every new settlement at least three 
ecclesiastics must be provided.” The failure of the stupendous scheme of 
the Cardinal King was lamented by De Tocqueville two hundred years 
afterward in the usual and mournful refrain of France: “ There was a 
time when we also might have created a French nation in the American 
wilds, to counterbalance the influence of the English upon the destinies 
of the New World. France formerly possessed a territory in North America 
scarcely less extensive than the whole of. Europe. The three greatest 
rivers of that continent then flowed within her dominions. *. * * Louis- 
burg, Montmorenci, Duquesne, St. Louis, Vincennes, New Orleans, are 
words dear to France, and familiar to our ears.”* In 1782, the English 
and French ambassadors were conferring on the independence of the 
United States, and Grenville proposed to the Count de Vergennes that 
they proceed to arrange a general peace between England, France, Spain 
and the United States on the basis of the independence of the latter and 
the treaty of 1763. That treaty it was that removed France from the 
mainland of North America. The Count remarked: ‘“ That treaty I can 
never read without a shudder.’’+ Looking at it from a Republican 
standpoint, that pivot turning on the Plains of Abraham was a magnifi- 
cent providence in the interests of improved civilization and the better 
government of men. It was a subversion and an escape worthy of grate- 
ful record among first things by Americans. 

The retreat of the French from that magnificent valley was humiliating 
and pitiable, and draws from all generous hearts the sympathy that honorable 
feelings always pay to falling greatness. When hopelessly beset by the 
beleaguering English and their forest allies, the French burned Fort Du- 
quesne in 1758, and retired from the upper Ohio to make the same 

* De Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in America,” Bowen’s Ed., i. 551. 

4 Bancroft’s Hist. United States, vol. x, p. 543. The same French refrain is expressed by the 
Vicompte D’Haussonville, representative of France at the Yorktown celebration, 1881. In his 
‘* Notes and Impressions,” published Paris, 1883, after recalling the French names of many places 
in the United States, he falls away into a lament that the Empire of France was lost in the New 


World, and then exclaims: ‘‘O France! dear country, and so sadly loved—si douloureusement 
aimée—are you at length definitely conquered in the great struggle of the nations ?” 
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temporary and futile stand in Fort Massae, forty miles above its mouth. 
This was the last fortification that France built in North America. At 
the same time the English rebuilt Fort Duquesne, which was their first 
military post beyond the Alleghanies, after expelling the French from the 
Valley. Only four years before, the English flag had crossed the 
mountains, and it was with great historical fitness that Washington, the 
almost beardless major of twenty-two years, had carried it over and planted 
it. By the treaty of 1763, even so soon, it waved supreme from the 
great lakes almost to the Gulf of Mexico. 

But if these great and primitive facts in the origin of the Republic 
are all spread out in detail, we shall have a history of the United 
States instead of the proposed chapter of sketches. We must hasten over 
the field of first things on selected stepping-stones, suggesting rather 
than unfolding. The line of first facts, like kernels of seed grain in the 
drill and furrow, will show how we come by the grand Western harvests of 
to-day. 

While the French had secured a position and made their first settle- 
ment in Texas by building.Fort St. Louis there as early as 1685, they 
did not introduce cotton culture into their new France till 1750, nor the 
sugar-mill till eight years later. The sugar plantation of Dubreuil then 
covered what is now the lower portion of New Orleans, and there the first 
sugar mill in America was operated. In 1763, Laclede, a Frenchman, re- 
ceived authority at New Orleagg to assume the monopoly of the fur trade 
on the Missouri, and to plant 4fort for its protection. In February follow- 
ing he felled the first trees for his new town on the limestone bluff 
where St. Louis now stands. Then the only white settlement west of the 
Mississippi was St. Genevieve, sixty miles below. Meanwhile, between the 
time when his grant was made and the founding of the town, Louisiana 
was conveyed to the Spanish, and so St. Louis was founded in trespass, 
by a Frenchman, on Spanish soil, and it was a long time before the sale 
was known in the valley. In 1765 the first cargo of sugar was exported 
to France, and it was so poorly manufactured that one-half of it was lost 
by leakage on the voyage. 

It will be remembered that at this time, and from 1763 to 1800, 
Louisiana belonged to Spain, and in 1769 the Spanish power was so far ad- 
vanced that Spanish was made the official language for judicial records. 
This was done ina stormy time and in the turn of the tide from the 
French to the Spanish régime. The excitement and strong national feel- 
ings involved made the transfer of authority at New Orleans one of much 
peril, and only the presence of 4,500 Spanish troops and the retiring 
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French forces made the lowering of the French flag, till then delayed, an 
orderly proceeding. The population of the province at this time was 
10,348, of whom almost half, 4,792, were African slaves; and the exports 
the same year were $250,000. 

In 1773 the first survey for white settlements was made on the 
Kentucky, and Boone led in his own and four other families. His wife and 
two daughters were the first American women to locate on ‘ the dark and 
bloody ground.” Seven years later, Gen. George Roger Clark, so re- 
nowned and honored in our frontier life, built a block house where Cincin- 
nati now stands, and in 1788 the city was founded. This was the begin- 
ning of that city of 255,000 people in 1880. 

English-speaking emigrants have been accustomed to carry with them 
the printing press, under the conviction of its immense worth for good in- 
terests. The founders of the Republic were not tardy in appreciating the 
power of the newspaper press, and Jefferson expressed the views of many of 
them when he said: “I would rather live in a country with newspapers, 
and without a government, than in a country with a government, but with- 
out newspapers.” Napoleon pays the same tribute to their power in the 
remark attributed to him: “ Four hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a hundred thousand bayonets.” And before Napoleon’s day, when 
printing began to give a free Bible, the ignorant and _ illiterate and 
dominating monks cried out against it, and the vicar of Croydon, in Sur- 
rey, then preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, said: ‘‘ We must root out printing, 
or printing will root us out.’’* 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find the first number of the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, bearing the early date of July 29, 1786. This was the first 
newspaper published west of the Alleghanies. 

“The circular, addressed to the militia companies in December, 1784, 
was in manuscript copies, as was also the address of the Convention tothe 
people in August, 1785. * * * Heretofore the whole western country 
on the Ohio, south of Pittsburg, could not boast a single newspaper or 
periodical.” + 

‘In 1792 Kentucky, into which, only nineteen years before, Boone had 
led the first five white families, was admitted as a State tothe Union. In 
such close step did great events march along in those days, as they have 
ever since, “ out West.” 

Back of telephones and telegraphs, and steamboats and locomotives, in 


* Fox’s ‘‘ Acts and Monuments, ” vol. i, p. 927. 
+ Monette, His. Miss. Valley, ii. 174, 
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that deep interior, what quiet must have reigned! In the year 1800 and 
prior, eight or ten keel-boats, of about twenty-five tons each, performed all 
the carrying between Pittsburg and Cincinnati. The first steamer was not 
launched at the former city till 1811, nor on Lake Michigan till 1826. 

Among first things stands pre-eminent the tour of Mackenzie from Mon- 
treal to the Pacific in 1793, as being the first made across the continent. 
Three years after this Chillicothe was founded, and the following passage 
from Monette concerning it suggests wonderful contrasts with the condi- 
tions of life now, as they were ninety years ago, in the eastern half of the 
Mississippi Valley : “ The first town west of the mountains which was built 
in peace and quietude, and not requiring the protection of stockades and 
forts against Indian hostilities.”* 

It is only a short time after, 1806, that the English follow up the ex- 
plorations of the great fur trader, and Simon Frazer established a trading 
post on the lake bearing his name. This was the first post founded by the 
English west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Two years after another of those great steps was taken which so mark 
the growth of a nation; for the United States then ordered the English 
language to be the legal language in the Louisiana Territory. Therefore, 
the court records in New Orleans stand first in French, then in Spanish, 
and since 1808 in English. And soon, in a widely distant section, two 
events record the entrance of the nation for a habitation on the Pacific 
coast. In 1811, three years after English is ordered asthe court language 
west of the Mississippi, timber is cut on the Columbia for Astoria, and the 
first schooner is built, and that by the irrepressible Americans, on the 
northwest coast. The first steamboat was launched the same year at 
Pittsburg. 

It is not a record very creditable and honorable to humanity that the 
means of civilization are so generally accompanied with the means of de- 
struction. Yet, as settlements have pressed the frontier westward, military 
occupation and defenses have kept pace, and the bridle path and Indian 
trail have early become the highways for the supplies of war. 

In 1826, Mr. W. H. Ashley, of St. Louis, who had opened an Indian 
trade three years before on Green River, and the year before near Salt 
Lake, took out a six-pound cannon to the latter post. This is supposed 
to be the first ever taken over into the Great Basin. Wagons soon fol- 
lowed. In 1829, Messrs. Smith, Jackson & Sublette, fur traders, left St. 
Louis with wagons, which were taken as far as the traders’ Grand Rendez- 
vous in the Rocky Mountains. ‘This is the first time that wagons ever 


* Vol. ii., p. 315. 
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went to the Rocky Mountains, and the ease and safety with which it was 
done proved the facility of communicating overland with the Pacific 
Ocean.”* 

So rapidly the cannon followed the rifle, and wheels the saddle, and 
then the locomotive, on the Oregon Trail. 

The year 1832 is marked in the frontier annals for several first things. 
This year the first steamer went up as far as the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
on the Missouri. The American Fur Company had there a trading post, 
and this steamer was in their employ, and on its first trip carried so far 
toward their mountain home on the Upper Oregon the two Nez Percés 
Indians who had come the long trail to St. Louis for the white man’s Book, 
to tell them of the white man’s God. This steamer also carried Catlin, re- 
nowned for his Indian portraits and biographies. It will always be regret- 
ted that Congress, lavish of money in so many ways, did not make the 
Indian portrait gallery of this historic painter safe against fire. Its irrep- 
arable loss, however, is quite in keeping with the humiliating history of 
the American Indians. About this time Mr. Wyeth and company com- 
menced Fort Hall on the Snake or Lewis branch of the Columbia, one 
hundred miles north of Salt Lake. Asa rival in the Indian trade, and to 
ruin the American enterprise, the Hudson’s Bay Company built Fort Boisé, 
farther down the stream, and where the Boisé or Read’s River empties into 
the Snake. By underselling and forest plotting they ruined Mr. Wyeth 
and took Fort Hall, and held it quite successfully against American immi- 
gration as the gateway to Oregon, till Dr. Whitman opened a highway by it. 

“ About the time of Wyeth’s expedition also took place the earliest 
emigrations from the United States to the territories of the Columbia, for 
the purpose of settlement, and without any special commercial objects.” + 

The first successful and permanent colony was planted 1834, in the 
Willamette Valley, and under. the religious leading of the Methodists. Two 
years before, that country had begun to be called Oregon, and that im- 
portant name had taken its place in history. 

Other leading outposts of the coming West were taken in those fruit- 
ful years, and growth was marked at many points on the magnificent curve 
of our border. In June, 1833, the first Anglo-Americans settled Dubuque, 
and before the year closed the town numbered five hundred. It took its 
name from Julien Dubuque, the early proprietor of the “ Spanish Mines” 
on the upper Mississippi, included in a tract of 103,680 acres on the west 
bank of that river, which he obtained from the Indians in 1788, and which 


* Oregon: Its History. By Rev. Gustavus Hines. 1851. Buffalo. p. 409. 
+ Greenhow. His. Oregon and California, p. 360. 
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was confirmed to him by Baron Carondelet and the seal of the King of 
Spain in 1796. 

It was long after this pressure into the Northwest that the light of let- 
ters and the encroachment of American civilization began to show over 
our borders on the southwest. The first printing press was set up in New 
Mexico in 1835, and on the twenty-ninth of November in that year the 
first number of the first newspaper was issued in that territory—E/ Cre- 
puscula, and of letter-cap size; Cura Martinez, of Taos, proprietor. It 
lived only four weeks. American trade, especially from St Louis, had now 
been active many years as far as Santa Fé. The newspaper would seem 
to have been well called Ze Dawn under those dark and illiterate shad- 
ows, if one considers how light has flooded that region between 1833 and 
1883—a marvelous half century for New Spain. 

The first goods came overland to New Mexico from Kaskaskia, Illinois, 
in 1804, by Baptiste La Lande; in 1812 more came by another company, 
who were arrested as spies, and the goods confiscated. In 1822 trade to 
New Mexico from the Missouri became established ; in 1825-7 the United 
States surveyed a route from Fort Osage, in Missouri, to Taos; in 1829 
Bent’s Fort was built on the Arkansas, and in 1832 Bent and St. Vrain, of 
St. Louis, established themselves as traders at Taos; in 1846 the “ Adobe 
Palace” at Santa Fé was said to be the only house in New Mexico that had 
window-glass; and on the 18th of August in that year General Kearny 
took peaceable possession of it and of New Mexico for the United States, 
and February 9, 1880, the cars of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé road 
entered that city—the oldest on the continent known to Americans. 

It was in 1839 that such a beacon light was set up on the northwest 
coast, and its first printing press was a gift back to America from our Chris- 
tian missions in the Sandwich Islands—bread cast upon the Pacific waters, 
and returning after not many days. 

In speaking of first things, the little item is sometimes as suggestive as 
the great, in showing beginnings, and in furnishing the waymarks of 
growth.’ To the thoughtful, therefore, the fact will be helpful, in marking 
the stages of progress westward, that the first family carriage beyond the 
Mississippi was that of General William Clark, of the Oregon Expedition 
of Lewis and Clark. He was Indian agent and brigadier-general in upper 
Louisiana, Governor of Missouri Territory till it became a State, and after- 
ward Superintendent of Indian Affairs till he died, in 1838. In 1840 that 
first carriage in Louisiana was sold for a trifle at auction. So young are 
the United States, that our antiquities and historical relics are so recent 
as to be worthless. 
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But one more fact will be mentioned as showing the germs and begin- 
+ nings‘of the incidental forces that have contributed to the development of 
the Republic, and that have marked off the eras of growth in different sec- 
tions. In the very primeval and pre-organic days of Oregon, when the 
civil state was “ without form and void,” certain men formed the “ Wolf 
Association,” out of which came the first forms of civil government there. 
They also founded a circulating library for the education of the people, 
and still later the same gentlemen constituted the Oregon Printing Associa- 
tion. On the fifth of February, 1846, this association published, at Ore- 
gon City, the first newspaper ever issued on the Pacific Coast. The print- 
ing press had arrived six years before, and had been doing good work. 
It does not seem possible, when we consider the daily and weekly and 
quarterly publications of Oregon and California, and the scholarly and 
massive volumes written and published on the western coast, as Bancroft’s 
“Native Races of the Pacific States,” five volumes octavo, that it is only 
thirty-eight years since the first newspaper was issued west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The marvel grows on us as we group the first three 
newspapers—the first between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains 
in 1786; the first in New Mexico and our vast New West in 1835 ; the first 
beyond the Rocky Mountains in 1846. In 1880 Oregon had seventy- 
four periodicals, of which seven were dailies, fifty-nine were weeklies, 
and six were monthlies, with two unclassed. Only the three wheat 
grains of Cortez can afford an ample illustration of the growths from those 
three printing presses. His slave had found three kernels in the imported 
rice, and planted them. As the increase we have the thirty thousand 
wheat acres of Dalrymple, the 1,440,000 bushels as the product of the Dr. 
Glen farm in California in one year, the mill power of Minnesota to manu- 
facture into flour 56,000,000 of bushels of wheat a year, the mill power of 
Minneapolis alone to produce 16,000 barrels of floura day. These germs 
of the nation and this planting season of the Republic, still continued and 
with increasing activity, furnish a fascinating field for study for the intelli- 
gent American. 
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ZAMBA’S PLOT 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NEW ORLEANS 


The years 1729 and 1730 were exciting periods in the history of the 
colony of Louisiana. The massacre of the French at Fort Rosalie by the 
Natchez Indians already had thrown the colonists into confusion, and in 
1730 an additional source of alarm arose in the little city of New Orleans 
by the discovery of a plot among the slaves, which had for its purpose, as 
was shown by developments, the destruction of the French settlers and 
the occupation of their lands. At the head of this plot was a native 
African, who appears to have possessed more than the ordinary intelligence 
of his race, and to have figured in his own country as a leader and warrior 
of considerable repute. His name was Zamba, and he performed the 
duties of first commandeur, or overseer, at the habitation du rot or King’s 
Plantation, formerly called the Company’s Plantation, situated opposite 
New Orleans, where is now the town of Algiers. Zamba was, moreover, 
one in whom the manager of the plantation, M. Le Page du Pratz (from 
whose “ Histoire de la Louisiane” the facts of this narrative are drawn) 
reposed great confidence. 

A lull had occurred in the warfare against the Natchez Indians under- 
taken by M. Périer, the colonial governor, in consequence of the massacre 
at Fort Rosalie, and the authorities of the colony were awaiting the arrival 
from France of the reinforcements in troops which had been solicited by 
the India Company’s agents in Louisiana. It was in ths interval that 
Zamba conceived the idea of his plot, the discovery and frustration of which 
were simple enough in comparison with the perils involved. The active 
agent, the amateur detective, as it were, in this discovery, was M. Le Page 
himself. 

Among the laborers in the brick-yard connected with the plantation 
was a negro woman. A soldier of the garrison in New Orleans having re- 
peatedly endeavored to induce this woman to bring him fire wood, offering 
to remunerate her for her trouble, she as persistently refused. Finally 
becoming exasperated at her refusals, the soldier one day slapped her. 
Smarting under the blow, the woman exclaimed in her anger, speaking in 
the patois of her class—a patois which may still be heard every day in 
the streets of New Orleans—“ H¢, soldat ! To frappé mouin asteire! Eh 


bien ! Francats la-yé pas bat’ neg'e long-temps non! To tendé mouin, n'est- 
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ce-pas ?”” (Hey, soldier! You strike me now! But you Frenchmen won’t 
beat the negroes long—no. You hear me, don’t you ?) 

This speech was overheard by several bystanders and led to the woman’s 
arrest. The Governor, before whom she was taken, ordered her to be put 
in prison. She was visited there by the Criminal-Lieutenant, who ques- 
tioned her, but without gaining any satisfactory replies to his interroga- 
tories. 

M. Le Page having been informed of the arrest, sought the Governor, 
who said to him that, no information having been obtained from the woman 
except that she uttered the objectionable words in anger, without any 
ulterior motive, nothing could be done with her. 

“TI am of the opinion, Monsieur le Gouverneur,” replied M. Le Page 
philosophically, “that a man in his cups and an angry woman are more 
ikely to tell the truth than a falsehood. I apprehend, therefore, that a 
plot is on foot, and that it cannot be carried out without some of the 
people on the King’s Plantation being concerned in it.” He then proposed 

_to charge himself with the task of discovering it and nipping it in the bud, 
without causing any excitement in the city, already troubled by the agita- 
tion growing out of the Natchez war. The Governor and his advisers 
approved of the idea, and M. Le Page began that very night to put his 
plan into execution. 

At an hour when he had reason to believe the plantation hands asleep, 
he sought their quarters, accompanied by a lad, one of his servants. They 
went quietly from cabin to cabin until they reached one in which a fire 
was burning. In this cabin was Zamba, with two companions, one of whom 
was the second overseer. The occupants of the cabin were conversing 
over the details of their projected enterprise, and were cautioning each 
other not to make their plans known to the other hands until within two 
or three days of the day of the contemplated rising. 

Peering through the crevices of the door, M. Le Page inspected the 
conspirators as they sat in the light cast by the flickering flames of a pine- 
knot fire. The first remark he heard came from Zamba. 

“Many of our people,” he said, “like Mr. Le Page and these would not 
fail to betray us. I have spoken already to so-and-so ””—naming two of the 
plantation hands—“ on whom we can count with safety.” 

M. Le Page was astonished to hear his confidential overseer thus dis- 
course; but he controlled his feelings in order to hear what his second 
overseer, whose name was Guey, and who had begun to speak, had to say. 

“T spoke to such-a-one,” said Guey, “and I am sure of him. He told 
me that we must be careful about speaking too soon to the others.” 
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Before the conference broke up M. Le Page had heard enough to know 
that eight of his men, including the three in the cabin, already were in 
the secret, and that they had determined to say nothing to the others 
until certain of the hands who were then up the river in the Illinois country, 
and who, it was thought could influence a great many of their friends 
to join in the plot, should return to the plantation. Of the eight engaged 
in the affair M. Le Page so far knew the names of only six. 

When the plotters separated they bade each other good-night, with the 
promise to meet at the same place at the same hour on the next night. 

The next morning M. Le Page wrote to M. Périer, informing him of his 
discovery and suggesting that the eight men be arrested promptly, and on 
the same day, so as to prevent the further spread of the agitation. The 
Governor replied to his note, saying that as soon as he should request 
assistance a detachment of soldiers would be sent to the plantation with 
such officers as M. Le Page might name. 

The same night, about 10 o’clock, the watchful M. Le Page was again 
at his post. On this occasion the little cabin was quite crowded, as the 
entire eight were gathered there. The result of the meeting was that the 
plotters decided to limit the number of those admitted to a knowledge of 
what was in prospect to their own circle until the harvest season should be 
over, at which time they could obtain hundreds of recruits. 

That night, before going to bed, M. Le Page arranged with his French 
overseer for the arrest, separately, on the next day, of the eight culprits. 
He instructed him to distribute the plantation hands in six different local- 
ities about the place, assigning to each detachment one of the plotters, 
whose name was given to the overseer, together with the gang to which he 
was to be assigned. 

At daybreak he wrote to Governor Périer, informing him that he knew 
the names of the eight men concerned in the plot, and that he had taken 
steps to cause the arrest of each one of them without the knowledge of the 
others. ‘I do not need,” he wrote further, “either troops or officers, but 
I should like to have the co-operation of the captain of the port, in whom 
we both have confidence. I beg you, in addition, to order the officer of 
the guard to be careful to station four strong and active soldiers in front of 
the prison, with instructions to make a pretense of wrestling and throwing 
each other about as if in play. As soon as these soldiers shall perceive 
the captain of the port pass by them, they are to seize, as if in sport, 
Zamba, who will be following this officer, and push him into the prison. 
After dark I will have the other prisoners brought over the river.” On 
the receipt of this letter the Governor gave orders to the captain of the port, 
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a gentleman named Livandais, and to the officer of the guard, to carry out 
the requests of M. Le Page. 

When M. Le Page’s canoe had left the plantation for New Orleans 
with his letter to the Governor, he sent word to the blacksmith of the plan- 
tation, who already had prepared the manacles intended for the men whom 
it was intended to arrest, to meet him at the landing. When the black- 
smith came in response to the summons, M. Le Page directed him to 
conceal himself in a store-house near the landing, wherein were kept axes, 
picks, and other implements of labor. He then despatched his young 
servant to where one of the gangs of laborers was at work, with orders to 
the plotter, who was with that special gang, to report at once at the 
landing. When the man came in obedience to the order, M. Le Page told 
him to go to the store-house and bring him an ax. As the man entered 
the building, the blacksmith, who knew what he had to do, stopped him, 
and at the same moment M. Le Page, appearing at the threshold of the 
door, with pistol in hand, ordered the blacksmith to put the manacles on 
his wrists. He was then taken to a retired spot. 

The five other plotters were secured and ironed as the first one had 
been, and so quietly had all the proceedings been conducted that none of 
their companions was able to solve the mystery of their sudden disappear- 
ance. By ten o’clock all the preliminaries had been completed, and at 
eleven M. Livandais arrived from the city and joined M. Le Page at the 
plantation landing. 

“What means the Governor?” asked M. Livandais as he greeted M. 
Le Page. “He has informed me that you purpose, with my assistance 
alone, to arrest eight men whom you suspect of being engaged in a plot to 
massacre and pillage.” 

“The Governor has told you the truth,” replied M. Le Page. ‘“ We shall 
have no trouble in getting the plotters to prison. Six of them are secured 
already. TheseventhI will attend to myself. I will only ask you to see to 
the arrest of Zamba, my first overseer and the ring-leader in the plot.” 

M. Le Page then proceeded to lay before M. Livandais the details of a 
plan that he had devised to secure Zamba’s arrest without exciting any 
suspicion or raising an alarm. This plan was, in brief, that M. Livandais 
should return to New Orleans at four o’clock that afternoon, having Zamba 
in his canoe with him. On reaching New Orleans, and making a landing 
at the foot of the Rue du Gouvernement, M. Livandais was to manage so 
as to pass in front of the prison, followed by Zamba, whom the soldiers 
stationed there should playfully seize and hurry into the prison. The 
plan, as thus outlined, was carried out to the letter. Zamba was made a 
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prisoner without his knowing it, and what had seemed to him a playful 
freak of romping soldiers proved to be in the end his death-warrant. As 
to Guey, the eighth and last of the plotters, M. Le Page caused him to be 
put in iroris in the course of the day; and after dark the seven prisoners 
were sent to New Orleans. They were met at the landing, at the foot of 
the Rue du Corps-de-Garde, by the officer of the guard and eight mus- 
keteers, and were conducted to prison. During these proceedings the Gov- 
ernor, the Criminal-Lieutenant and all the officers of the post were at the 
Government House, in readiness for any emergency. But so carefully had 
the details of the secret arrest of the leaders of the plot been carried out, 
that none of the population, either black or white, knew of what had hap- 
pened, except the few who were aware of what was to be done. 

The next day the prisoners were put to the torture of what was called 
the mdches ardentes to extort from them a confession. They would say 
nothing, however, to implicate themselves, notwithstanding the torture 
was applied to them several times. 

While the prisoners were thus suffering at the hands of the authorities, 
M. Le Page was investigating the history of some of the plotters. In this 
way he learned that Zamba, in his own country, had given the French a 
good deal of trouble in heading a revolt that had driven away the French 
from Fort d’Arguin, and that when this fort was recovered by M. Périer 
de Salvert (a brother of Governor Périer), one of the principal articles of the 
treaty that followed was that Zamba should be sold into slavery in America. 
He also learned that Zamba, while on his way to Louisiana on board the 
ship Axnibal, had plotted with others of his race aboard to kill the ship's 
officers and crew; but the latter, becoming aware of this, had put them all 
in irons until the arrival of the vessel at New Orleans. 

The facts thus developed regarding Zamba were set forth by M. Le 
Page in a statement which he submitted to the Criminal-Lieutenant. The 
next day this functionary had Zamba brought before him. He read to him 
M. Le Page’s statement, again threatening him with the torture of the 
méches ardentes in case of a refusal to confess. 

“ Quit mourt dit vous ca?” (Who told you that ?) asked Zamba when the 
Criminal-Lieutenant had read the statement to him. 

“Never mind who told me of these things,” replied the officer. ‘“ Are 
they not true?” 

Zamba, however, persisted in asking him for his source of information. 
Finally he was told that it was M. Le Page. 

“Ah!” he exciaimed, “ Miché Li Page—li djabe !”’ (Ah! M. Le Page 
is the devil!) “ Zz connatt tout /”’ (He knows everything !) 
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Having thus admitted tacitly the truth of the accusations against him, 
Zamba made a clean breast of the plot in all its ramifications. The other 
prisoners were then brought forward, and they in their turn confessed. 
Thereupon sentence was passed upon them. The men were condemned to 
be broken on the wheel, and the woman was sentenced to be hanged in 
their presence. They were executed in the public square of the city— 
afterward called the Place d’Armes, and now known as Jackson Square— 
where in the colonial days all the executions took place. With their death 
the alarm and perturbation of spirit that the plot had caused passed away. 

Some evidence of the extent of this plot may be obtained from the 
pages of “ Martin’s History of Louisiana.” After describing how emissa- 
ries had been sent from the negroes who, after the Natchez massacre, had 
taken refuge among the Chickasaws, to those of their race in Mobile, New 
Orleans, and along the coast, urging them to rise against the French, the 
author continues: 

“On the plantation opposite the city, lately the property of the Com- 
pany, but now of the King, there were upward of two hundred and fifty 
hands, Several of these were seduced, and the contagion spread with con- 
siderable rapidity up the coast, where, in the vicinity of the city, there were 
some estates with gangs of from thirty to forty slaves. Meetings were held 
without the notice of the French, the blacks improving the opportunity, 
unsuspectingly furnished them by their owners, to assemble in nightly par- 
ties for dancing and recreation. 

“ At last, a night was fixed on, in which, on pretexts like these, the 
blacks of the upper plantations were to collect on those near the city, at 
one time, but on various points, and entering it from all sides, they were 
to destroy all white men, and securing and confining the women and chil- 
dren in the church, expecting to possess themselves of the King’s arms and 
magazine, and thus have the means of resisting the planters when they 
came down, and carrying on conflagration and slaughter on the coast. 
* * * Fortunately, the motions of an incautious fellow were noticed 
by a negro woman, belonging to a Dr. Brasset ; she gave such information 
to her master as led to the discovery of the plot. Four men and a woman, 
who were the principal agents in it, were detected and seized. The men 
were broken on the wheel, and their heads stuck on posts at the upper and 
lower end of the city, the Tchoupitoulas and the King’s plantation: the 
woman was hung. This timely severity prevented the mischief.” 

NEW ORLEANS, La. . 





“TOM THE TINKER” IN HISTORY 


The aim of this paper is to avoid theorizing upon the tariff question. 
The public are sated with that mode of treatment. It is proposed to 
briefly exhibit the continual changes in tariff legislation which have oc- 
curred since the formation of the government, and to indicate what kind of 
protection it was that statesmen and thinkers supported during various 
national crises. Although the great crime of nullification or secession can- 
not be palliated, and although the Southern people may have desired by 
the establishment of free trade to supply their slaves with cheap clothing 
and cheap food—to make free trade, in short, a prop beneath the tottering 
institution of slavery—still it may be suggested that burying their motives 
and forgetting their act, their leaders did advance some telling arguments 
against the “ American system.” The further attempt is here made to 
group some historical facts and present them in unassuming sequence, dem- 
onstrating that protection, gauged by the light of events and common 
sense, cannot be called a“ system ”—since the tariff laws have been changed 
on an average once in every three years from the meeting of the first Con- 
gress of the United States. It cannot be proved that when protection 
has been the highest the prosperity of the country has always been at the 
lowest ebb; for neither protection nor free trade can alone decide a coun- 
try’s condition, but rather a happy combination of such forces as public 
and private confidence, bountiful crops, good and plentiful money, widely 
extended and cheap transportation facilities, and a sufficient and steady 
demand for home products and manufactures. Several of these elements 
combined may produce “ good times” in spite of high protective duties or 
pure free trade; if several of them are missing, neither policy might bring 
prosperity; if all of them are absent, neither of them possibly could. 

The first Congress under the constitution met at New York City, 
March 4, 1789. For twenty-five days the House of Representatives was 
without a quorum, and the Senate failed to organize for twenty-nine 
days. Finally on the 11th of April, the Chief Justice administered the 
oaths of office in the Lower House; but before the rules of order had been 
perfected and while the solemn measure was pending “ to regulate the ap- 
pointment of chaplains,” a species of legislation was rudely precipitated 
upon the country which has vexed it ever since and at times well nigh 
ruined it asa nation. The first action ever taken by Congress in response 
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to a direct request of the people was upon a petition of the tradesmen, 
manufacturers and others of*the town of Baltimore, “ praying an imposi- 
tion of such duties on all foreign articles which can be made in America, 
as will give a just and decided preference to the labors of the petitioners; 
and that there may be granted to them, in common with the other manu- 
facturers and mechanics of the United States, such relief as in the wisdom of 
Congress may appear proper.” The petition was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. On the 13th the ship- 
wrights of Charleston stated that they were in great distress and prayed to 
be protected. The mechanics and manufacturers of the city of New York 
represented, on the 18th inst., that their affairs were also in a deplorable 
state. They looked with confidence to the operations of the new govern- 
ment for entire relief, and subjoined a list of such articles as could be 
manufactured in the State of New York. The Committee of the Whole 
House soon reported, presenting a schedule of duties to be imposed upon 
goods imported into the United States and a heavy tax upon foreign ves- 
sels. The printer’s ink was hardly dry before complaints commenced to 
pour into Congressional ears from the various interests which the govern- 
ment would protect. The merchants and traders of Portland, Maine, 
asserted that the duty on molasses operated injuriously on all the New 
England States, would be attended with pernicious results to their manu- 
factures, and prayed that this article should be free. The distillers in and 
near Philadelphia suggested that a greater difference in the proposed duties 
on imported rum and molasses would be of advantage to the whole United 
States. Thus the clash of conflicting interests was already heard and the 
“tinkering” of the tariff had been inaugurated. Commerce, agriculture 
and manufactures, puny sisters in distress, all lifted up their voices and 
begged to be cared for by government. This first tariff bill, which would 
now be considered “ pure free trade,” received the signature of President 
Washington on the Fourth of July, 1789, and was the second act approved 
by him. It is such a bill as might have been expected at a time when 
Alexander Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury and Thomas Jefferson 
Secretary of State, and neither had a preponderance of influence in the 
nation’s councils. ‘And thus it happened, for a brief period, that the 
fatherly and benign nature of Washington was grounded upon the blessed 
belief that * equal protection to all industries had become the settled 


* See the following from Washington’s first annual address of January 8, 1790: ‘‘ The advance- 
ment of agriculture, commerce and manufactures by all proper means, will not, I trust, need rec- 
ommendation ; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the expediency of giving effectual encour- 
agement, as well to the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad, as to the exertions 
in skill and genius in producing them at home.” 
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policy of the country and that she had bravely and generously resolved to 
welcome to her young bosom the skill and genius of the world. But the 
pressure of just Revolutionary claims and the expenses of the Indian cam- 
paign were causes of serious embarrassment to an almost empty treasury, 
and notwithstanding the unqualified attitude previously assumed by Mr. 
Hamilton * a foolish attempt was made by the General Government at di- 
rect taxation and the enforcement of an excise law. The result was the 
revolution which extended over a large portion of the then western United 
States and threatened in 1794 to disrupt the nation. The rebels took the 
name of “Tom the Tinker’s” party, and although subdued, their spirit 
passed into the souls of many legislators, who, in after years, strove after the 
impossibility of patching up an artificial system of protection which should 
satisfy the most diverse interests. 

The Jay treaty brought about a better feeling between Great Britain 
and the United States, and it is also certain that the degree of firmness 
with which amity was cemented between these two countries determined 
the extent of the rupture between America and France. When John 
Adams took the reins of government from President Washington, in 1797, 
war seemed inevitable, and his policy, as announced in his inaugural address 
of March, was to “improve agriculture, commerce and manufactures for 
necessity, convenience and defense.” But France had too much to attend 
to at home to give us serious trouble, and with the establishment of a 
formal peace and the fall of the Federal Administration, Jeffersonian 
ideas succeeded the Hamiltonian reign. The leader of the Republican 
party cast aside all the trappings of aristocracy which so fittingly adorned 
the serene and dignified administration of Washington, and declared war 
against high taxes in times of peace. ‘‘ Sound principles,” he said in his 
annual address of December, 1801, “ will not justify our taxing the indus- 
try of our fellow citizens to accumulate treasure for wars to happen, we 
know not when, and which might not perhaps happen but from the tempta- 
tion offered by that treasure.” * * * “ Agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce and navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, are most thriving 
when left free to individual enterprise. Protection from casual embarrass- 
ments, however, may sometimes be seasonably interposed.” 

The peace brought about by the Jay treaty expired by limitation in 
1802, and remembering the conflict between France and England, the Em- 
bargo act of this country, retaliatory measures by Great Britain, and the 
oppressions of our commerce by both the belligerents, there was no 
period from that time up to the actual declaration of the War of 1812 


* Alexander Hamilton ‘‘ Concerning Taxation ” in ‘‘ Federalist,” No. XII. 
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when the country would have been surprised at the breaking out of hos- 
tilities with either of the nations across the water. The tariff bill of 1804 
was a decided increase of duties over that of 1800, and was to remain in 
force eight years. About two weeks before war was declared a tariff bill 
was passed increasing the percentage on imports about ten per cent. over 
that of 1800, and seven per cent. over that of 1804. Madison, therefore- 
in 1809 declared that the country should “ promote by authorized means 
improvements friendly to agriculture, to manufactures, and to external as 
well as internal commerce.” 

Before the triumphant conclusion of this war one of the great statesmen 
of modern times had taken the lead in the policy which was to be the 
cause of so many sad and almost fatal heart-burnings. At the Congres- 
sional session of 1809-10, Henry Clay made his first speech for protection 
upon the bill appropriating money for the national defense, one clause in, 
structing the Secretary of the Treasury in purchasing cordage, sail-cloth, 
hemp, etc.,to give preference to that produced in America. The war 
came, and peace followedin 1815. The infant manufactures of the country 
were paralyzed, and such enormous quantities of English goods were im- 
ported that our markets were glutted. The tariff of 1816 raised the duties 
on cotton goods, and Mr. Clay now had the able support of John C. Cal- 
houn, who believed that the price of the raw material would advance with 
the increase in cost of the manufactured goods. In this tariff the founda- 
tions of the protective system were more firmly laid; and for forty years 
pressed on by powerful corporations which were daily growing in wealth 
the great compromiser applied the force of his splendid genius to the up- 
building of the “ American System” and the healing of Southern wounds. 
The Monroe administration was charmed into the adoption of these 
harnessed but unmated policies, and committed itself to the task of driving 
them together and drawing the nation along in peace and prosperity. The 
“era of good feeling” was the calm before the coming storm whose rum- 
blings were heard upon the passage of the high tariff of 1824. The South 
now saw her mistake in supporting the system which had for its object the 
exclusion of those foreign goods manufactured from her raw material. 
But Mr. Clay still fought for his “ system,” and maintained that the distress 
of the country would be relieved by creating a home demand for labor, 
provisions and material. New England had not then become the undis- 
puted manufacturing mart, and led by her giant champion, Daniel Webster, 
took the most advanced ground for free trade.* He disputed Mr. Clay’s 


* In one of Mr. Webster’s speeches in the House opposing the biil of 1824 occurs the following 
philosophical and manly passage: ‘‘ The best apology for laws of prohibition and laws of mo- 
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charge of universal distress, and also the efficacy of his remedy, intimat- 
ing that his high protection was worthy only of dark and sluggish ages. 
Massachusetts voted against the measure of 1824, with the exception of 
one member. She spoke through her greatest leader and voted from prin- 
ciples of justice, not from motives of selfish and immediate gain. Pennsyl- 
vania with her iron, New York and Ohio with their wool, Kentucky with 
her hemp, Missouri and Illinois with their lead, cast their votes for the 
policy of sectionalism and future hatred and sedition. However much 
representatives in Congress might be opposed to the patchwork called the 
“ System of Protection,” the pressure upon their individuality was fatal to 
any expression of their honest sentiments at the time; at least one honest 
and prominent advocate, however, in the fearless retirement of old age has 
left upon record the naked truth of his position, could it have been deter- 
mined by principle.* The “Solid South” opposed the bill, which never- 
theless passed ; for Henry Clay was the Alexander Hamilton of his times. 

What, then, had been the result of “Tom the Tinker’s”” work up to 
1824? The East and the South were arrayed against the Middle and the 
Western States. : 

The Adams administration was but the virtual continuation of Mr. 
Clay’s policy, his influence in national affairs being formally recognized by 
his appointment as Secretary of State. The country waxed daily in 
strength and increased in population. The hardy and growing people of 
New England had partially abandoned their sterile fields and were giving 
their attention to their manufactures. The nation was at peace and was 
not even threatened with foreign complications. The crops were good in 
the Southern and Middle States. In addition to the natural stimulus 
given to all branches of industry, government had specially taken man- 
ufactures in hand as her favorite child ; consequently when the tariff came 
up again for periodical treatment, New England was for “ fair play and an 
open field” no longer. Her powerful monopolies had even pressed down 
the philosophy and independence of Daniel Webster. New England 
had held back and opposed the policy of protection, he said; but it was 


nopoly will be found in that state of society not only unenlightened but sluggish, in which they are 
most generally established. Private industry in those days (the early and rude days of England) 
required strong provocatives, which government was seeking to administer by these means. Some- 
thing was wanted to actuate and stimulate men, and the prospects of such profits as would in our 
times excite unbounded competition would hardly move the stock of former ages. * * * But 
our age is wholly of a different character, and its legislation takes another turn. Society is full of 
excitement ; competition comes in place of monopoly ; and intelligence and industry ask only for 
fair play and an open field.” : 

* Thomas H. Benton’s ‘* Thirty Years in the United States Senate” page 97 
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forced upon her by the will of others. While the bill of 1828 was before 
the Senate he thus explained her change of attitude: “New England, sir, 
has not been a leader in this policy. On the contrary she held back her- 
self, and tried to hold others back from it from the adoption of the con- 
stitution to 1824. Up to 1824 she was accused of sinister and selfish designs, 
because she discountenanced the progress of this policy. It was laid to 
her charge, then, that having established her manufactures herself, she 
wished that others should not have the power of rivaling her, and for that 
reason opposed all legislative encouragement. Under this angry denuncia- 
tion against her, the act of 1824 passed. Now the imputation is precisely 
of an opposite character. The present measure is pronounced to be exclu- 
sively for the benefit of New England ; to be brought forward by her agency 
and designed to gratify the cupidity of her wealthy establishments. * * * 
After a whole winter’s deliberation the act of 1824 received the sanction of 
both houses of Congress, and settled the policy of the country. What, 
then, was New England to do? She was fitted for manufacturing opera- 
tions by the amount and character of her population, by her capital, by 
the vigor and energy of her free labor; by the skill, economy, enterprise 
and perseverance of her people. I repeat, what was she, under these cir- 
cumstances, to do? A great and prosperous rival in her near neighbor- 
hood, threatening to draw from her a part, perhaps a great part, of her 
foreign commerce, was she to use or to neglect those other means of seek- 
ing her own prosperity which belonged to her character and her condition. 
Was she to hold out forever against the course of the government and 
see herself losing on one side, and yet making no efforts to sustain herself 
on the other? No,sir. Nothing was left to New England, after the act of 
1824, but to conform herself to the will of others. Nothing was left for 
her, but to consider that the government had fixed and determined its 
own policy; and that policy was protection.” 

How was the mighty fallen! In other words, the genius to see aright 
is quite another thing in a philosophical statesman from acting aright when 
he observes that the action according to the right is the ruin of his ambi- 
tious hopes. With New England, his constitutency, demanding protec- 
tion, the lion was in the hands of a cruel god. What washe todo? For- 
get his grand and free utterances of 1824 and become a part of the machine. 
That is what he did. 

The bill of 1828 passed, and the Solid North was arrayed against the 
Solid South. Then was firmly planted the seeds of nullification; then 
was conceived the hideous Rebellion of 1861. 

The popular verdict, as indicated by the presidential election of 1828, 
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was against a further continuation of the “American System”; for the 
Adams-Clay administration gave place to the Jackson-Calhoun régime. 
President Jackson, noting the rapid reduction of the national debt and the 
bitter spirit growing up in the South, molded his sentiments after the 
fatherly, compromising disposition of the early rulers.* He wished to 
combine the economical democratic policy of Jefferson with the equal- 
protection-to-all-interests of Washington, Adams and Monroe. With Cal- 
houn as Vice-President, who stood second in popular favor with the 
people of the country, it would certainly appear that every one had just 
grounds for expecting that the immediate future of legislation would tend 
toward a reduction in the revenues. A bill looking to this end did pass in 
July, 1832, and was to take effect in March of the next year. But, the 
election over and Jackson being returned for a second term, the people 
declared themselves in favor of a general lightening of taxes and the aboli- 
tion of the high protective system. The country demanded a more radical 
measure than the petty reduction of $3,000,000 in revenue. But the 
‘system ”’ had been saddled upon the North as firmly as the hideous insti- 
tution of slavery was fixed upon the South. As had been noticed by 
Webster, the truth was now more than ever apparent that the energy, the 
industry, and the hardy genius of the North fitted it for manufactures ; 
while the easier disposition and the slave labor of the South made it an 
agricultural section. To protect the North from the competition of foreign 
markets, Congress had closed those same markets to the products of the 
South. The institution of protection was as repugnant to the South, in a 
business way, as the institution of slavery was, in a moral sense, to many 
of the people of the North. In vain, during the four years from 1828 to 
1832, had the Southern leaders in Congress and the legislatures of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, North and South Carolina and Mississippi sent forth their 
protests and breathed forth their threatenings. But although the infant 
manufactures of the North had already reached grand opulence, the cry 
now was, “ Remove the tariff, our protection, and you ruin us and the 
country.” The South replied, “ Do something of the kind, or we are ruined 
people.” The triumphant re-election of Jackson in 1832 determined the 
rash course of the agriculturist. South Carolina fired the first gun in the 
great conflict between the North and the South and proclaimed in her 
nullifying ordinance of November, 1832, that “the tariff must go.” Ad- 
dresses were issued by the South Carolina convention declaring for free 
markets and free trade, but setting forth the suicidal doctrine that any 
State had the right to oppose the General Government by force of arms 


* See his inaugural of March, 1829, 
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should it attempt to carry out the laws which a majority of the people, 
through their representatives, had approved. President Jackson’s procla- 
mation of December set forth his just determination to enforce the laws 
and crush the heresy of nullification, and that stern and sensible state 
paper was warmly approved by Southern and Northern States alike. The 
South asked for a positive change in the tariff, by which the country 
should be made to bear merely the light burdens of peace; the North 
generally expressed a mild predilection for a reduction of existing duties, 
there being one marked exception to the rule. The fanciful politician of 
the present may find food for comment in the fact that in 1833 the State 
of Maine approached nearer to the standard of Free Trade than any other 
commonwealth of the North.* Although the President and every State in 
the nation had “shown their colors” on the unsound and unsafe doctrine 
of nullification, there was an evident disposition in Congress both to con- 
ciliate Mr. Calhoun and the South and to meet the popular demands, as 
evinced by the late general election. Consequently a measure was intro- 
duced (the Verplanck bill) which proposed a reduction of $13,000,000 from 
the existing revenue and to bring the standard of taxation down to the 
light burdens of 1816. In February it was upon the point of passing, when 
suddenly, almost without notice, it was thrown aside and Mr. Clay’s famous 


Compromise was rushed through during the last hours of the session; but 
as the measure received the support of Mr. Calhoun himself, it really seemed 
as if Mr. Clay was to be “ the ministering angel visiting the troubled waters 
of political dissensions.” His bill provided for a series of annual reductions 
so as to reach twenty per centum on the value of all imported goods on 
the 30th of September, 1842. But the country provided no additional 
‘means of raising revenue, and the currency of the realm was probably 


* On the first of February, 1833, the joint committee of her State Legislature appointed to draft 
resolutions on national affairs presented its views, which were afterward embodied and adopted 
in a series of formal resolutions that said: ‘“ Viewing with the deepest feelings of regret the 
excitement which pervades our sister State, and the rash and presumptuous measures to which it has 
ted, .and deprecating these measures as utterly inconsistent with the spirit of forbearance and com- 
promise in which our Union had its origin, and by a perseverance in which it can alone be main- 
tained, we cannot at the same time forget that this excitement, this disturbance of the public 
tranquillity, and all the dangers which this unnatural controversy threatens to bring upon the 
country, have for their origin and moving cause the policy of the protective system. Under this 
aspect of public affairs it has seemed to your committee the more useful course to respectfully inter- 
pose the voice of this State for conciliation and forbearance. There are none among us who would 
justify the untimely and ruinous resistance which South Carolina threatens against the existing laws 
of the United States, of whose injustice she complains. On the other hand a large majority of the 
citizens of Maine ever have entertained—they still entertain—the most undoubting convictions of 
the impolicy and oppression of high protective duties.” 
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never more unstable than during Van Buren’s administration. Specula- 
tion, over trading and rotten currency had their effect upon the public credit 
at home and abroad; so that although by 1842 there was a large deficit in 
the Treasury, it was impossible to borrow money, and the revenue from 
imports was already inadequate to the wants of the government, and 
according to the terms of the compromise, decreasing. A bill had already 
passed to distribute among the States the revenue derived from the sale of 
lands, provided the tariff should not be raised in 1842. But even that in- 
ducement and the binding nature of the compromise of 1833 could have 
little weight against the bankruptcy which stared the country in the face. 
To abide by the compromise under the circumstances, seemed sure death. 
Therefore Congress passed a tariff bill raising all duties twenty per cent., 
and made the land bill a dead letter. 

From that time on for many years the general tendency of legislation 
was toward a reduction in duties. During fifteen years succeeding the 
establishment of the tariff of 1842 the country was racked with internal 
commotions—boundary disputes with Great Britain, annexation schemes, 
war with Mexico, the admission of new States, conquests of southwestern 
territory, etc—“ but the color line’’ run through all the tumults of that 
period, and daily threatened to become red with blood, as the South saw 
the free territory extend and crowd her toward the sea. The patriots of 
the country North and South vainly endeavored to suppress discussion on 
the slavery question. Henry Clay at last came forth with his Compromise 
which Whigs and Democrats agreed to regard as the final settlement of 
the whole matter. But in the meantime around the positive leaders of the 
controversy there were forming little knots of independent thinkers and 
workers. First there was a liberal party, then a Garrison party. Next a 
few Whigs and Democrats commenced to fall away from their organiza- 
tions. Finally the different factions left the dead issues behind them, 
forgot that they had been aught but brothers, and the living party of 
Republicanism absorbed the Free Soilers, most of the Whigs and many 
of the Democrats. It arose as a grand moral agent, a glorious “ one- 
idea”’ party, and found blankly opposed to it a party with two ideas, 
slavery and free trade. Republicanism was destined to one more defeat 
before entering upon a long career of glorious achievement. Compro- 
mises were of no more avail, and happily Henry Clay did not live to see the 
day when the North and the South became rent asunder. It would ap- 
pear that, for the present, those who were in authority did not dare to 
urge upon the South both high protection and anti-slavery measures; so 
that, as stated, legislation tended toward a low tariff. 
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A few years previous to the panic of 1857 the exodus to the West was 
at its height, and internal improvement was the rage. The country was 
flooded with paper, upon which foundation rested pioneer railroads and 
canals. But the people at length came to their senses, and the financial 
crash of 1857 was the result. Confidence at home and abroad was almost 
destroyed. Imports decreased, exports decreased, business of all kinds 
decreased. Clouds of war threatened to drift to us from abroad, rotten 
currency poisoned the channels of trade, political dissensions interfered 
with home industries, the foundations of the nation trembled with the 
coming revolution. All these disturbing elements combined during the 
fifteen years preceding the great panic of 1857 to check the country’s 
prosperity, despite her greater freedom of trade. 

By the latter part of 1860 it became evident that the soul of Henry 
Clay on the tariff question was still marching on, and that a bill was to be 
introduced which was the beau ideal of high protection. As a war 
- measure it was a masterly stroke of statesmanship on the part of the 
North; for it was a declaration of war! In December South Carolina 
seceded from the Union. In March the constitution of the Confederacy 
was adopted, making a revenue tariff one of its cardinal principles.* 

Most of the Southern representatives having withdrawn, the Morrill 
tariff bill became law April 1, 1861. It aroused a storm of indignation, 
not only in the South but in England, and undoubtedly it hastened the 
war. During the next four years several high tariff bills were passed by 
the Federal Government as war measures. 

Up to 1868 the record of “ tinkering” which marked legislative his- 
tory on this question is long and tedious. It is enough to the present 
purpose to say that the Morrill spirit permeated it all. In 1870 a slight 
reduction commenced. A ten per cent. reduction followed in 1872, which 
was restored in 1875. The average percentage up to March, 1883, when 
the last tariff bill was passed, equaled about 42 per cent. According toa 
report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, made in April, 1884, the 
act of the previous year caused a reduction on the average ad-valorem 
rate of duty on imports of about six per cent. 

It is not to the present purpose to discuss in detail the recent attempt 
made at a horizontal reduction of the tariff. It is well known, however, 


* Article 1, Section 8, provides that Congress ‘‘ shall lay and collect taxes, imposts and excises 
for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common defense and carry on the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall 
any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of 
industries.” 
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that in May, 1884, the form of protection under which the country now 
suffers, was nearly overthrown. The split on the question was far more 
marked between Eastern and Western Democrats than between Eastern 
and Western Republicans. But the Republicans, as a party, assumed the 
aggressive in the succeeding campaign, smothered the tariff issue, and hav- 
ing no other live matter at home upon which to stand, called upon foreign 
countries for relief, and again revived the old Federal idea of a grand 
naval establishment and a “brilliant foreign policy.” Whether or not 
its leaders were inspired with true American patriotism in marking out 
this policy, it is quite certain that it would effectually dispose of that 
“surplus revenue” which is now a standing protest against the continu- 
ation of the present protective duties. 

With the exception of this proposed grand naval establishment there 
were few marked points of difference between the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic platforms. They both declared against the importation of 
“cheap labor,” and although the Republicans issued a high sounding 
manifesto against the imposition of duties “ for revenue only,” it is quite 
singular that, though one platform stood for economy and the other for 
glory, they both solemnly bound themselves to arrange the tariff so that 
labor and capital should be equally satisfied. The Democratic platform, 
in its endeavor to compromise between the protectionists of the East and the 
free traders of the West, may have actually relegated the tariff issue to 
secondary importance for the time. The party certainiy showed its cow- 
ardice by failing to definitely declare itself in answer to the specific re- 
quests made by its million of would-be supporters within the pale of the 
labor organizations. Assuredly, in trying to bind the party together, its 
statesmen, of whom much was expected, too closely followed the lead of 
the Republicans. The platform, in a word, was a grievous disappoint- 
ment, and was wholly dishonest, because it was purposely indefinite. In 
marked and refreshing contrast to it was the minority report presented by 
Benjamin F. Butler, unfortunately not in rapport with the general spirit 
pervading the Chicago convention. But the declaration of principles 
which he presented in so able a manner, clothed in such direct and forcible 
language, was labeled “General Butler’s Platform,” and consequently 
buried out of sight. It was quite certain, as the matter stood, that the 
campaign would be fought upon personal grounds, and be decided by the 
strength of individual following which the party leaders might draw to 
themselves. Thus it has been up to date. The demand of the Repub- 
lican party that their leader must be a man of “ personal magnetism,” was 


charged with great political wisdom. The Democratic party also has 
Vou. XII.—No. 6.—34 
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thrown away its grand opportunity of reviving the glory of the old organ- 
ization, when campaigns of principle were fought by men of less ability 
than she now reckons among her leaders. 

There is, however, one criticism upon the policy of the Republican party 
which deserves extended notice. It is thus embodied in a plank of the 
Democratic platform: 


“ Under a quarter century of Republican rule and policy, despite our manifest advan- 
tage over all other nations in high-paid labor, favorable climates, and teeming soils; 
despite freedom of trade among all these United States; despite their population by the 
foremost races of men, and an annual immigration of the young, thrifty and adventurous 
of all nations; despite our freedom here from the inherited burdens of life and industry 
in Old World monarchies—their costly war navies, their vast tax-consuming, non-producing 
standing armies; despite twenty years of peace—that Republican rule and policy have 
managed to surrender to Great Britain, along with our commerce, the control of the 
markets of the world.” 


As all Americans ought to fully realize, in comparison with England 
we have ceased to bea great commercial nation, and are rapidly being 
degraded from our once proud position of food supplier to the world. 
The assertion is ventured that should a high tariff and grain gambling be 


continued in this country for the next ten years, there will go up a univer- 
sal cry of distress from the producers of cereals in the West. Even now 
Chicago does not control the wheat market of the world, and America is 
no longer indispensable as a feeder to England and Europe. The former 
is tired of having her manufactures restricted by us, while at the same 
time she buys freely of our grain. India and Russia together nearly equal 
the United States in wheat-producing capacity, and year by year Europe 
and Asia are being bound with railroads. Into these countries and into the 
prolific territory of Australia, into Argentine Republic and South Africa, 
improved machinery is being introduced, and upon their products Great 
Britain and Europe are depending more and more. That the policy of the 
party which has been in power for the past quarter of a century is respon- 
sible for this decadence in commerce and agriculture no one can deny. As 
a consequence the agricultural West is being firmly set against the manu- 
facturing East. Farmers look upon manufacturers as a class favored at 
their expense, and ere long may consider them as enemies. The troubles 
of 1833 may repeat themselves, except that the West instead of the South 
will be arrayed against the East. The responsibility for this sectional and 
class antagonism rests with the Republican party. 

The two great parties must crumble unless they fairly meet the indus- 
trial and commercial problems which are forced upon them. For the past 
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few years each has attempted to smother these issues under an avalanche 
of honeyed words cast upon capitalist and laborer alike. But, as in the 
case of slavery, the time will come when there can be no more compro- 
mises ; when morality and humapity will force themselves into politics, and 
voters must advance like men and declare plainly where they stand. 
Among these issues free trade and protection will soon appear as para- 
mount. The elements are combining into bodies of nearly equal strength, 
and within a decade the decisive battle will be fought. Already are 
grouped in sentiment, as they will soon be in action, the free workingmen, 
the broad-minded and patriotic thinkers of the East, and the farmers of 
the West, with their political representatives; on the other hand appear 
the powerful manufactories, corporations and monopolies—agricultural and 
otherwise-—with the many voters and able minds which they control. 

The time is coming when a man will be ashamed to say that he is a free 
trader in theory, but that the country is too much of an infant yet to put 
his principles into practice. The Carey philosophy, which looks upon free 
trade as the ideal, and protection the means of arriving at it, does not now 
apply to our stalwart manhood. Even the Massachusetts school of free 
traders, the members of which take their position more as anti-protectionists 
than as positivists, will give place to those who stand for the abolition of 
all burdens upon trade, commerce and manufactures, and for the imposition 
of taxes for revenue upon articles of luxury, upon gigantic incomes, upon 
hoarded and unimproved lands, upon stocks and bonds, and all idle capital. 


Ve LTDow 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





COLONIAL COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA 


In the second charter to the Virginia Company the Governor was 
authorized “to use and exercise martial law in cases of rebellion or mutiny 
in as large and ample manner as our lieutenants in our counties within this 
realm of England.” * This sentence calls attention to the difference be- 
tween the settlement of New England and that of Virginia. Many of the 
early settlers of New England had been townsfolk, or easily adapted their 
mode of living to the township idea, which was necessary among so few to 
insure mutual protection and assistance. The transfer of the governing 
power tothe colony and the nature of the country still further strengthened 
the natural tendency to reproduce the older and smaller local indepen- 
dencies of the homeland. The settlement of Virginia, however, seems to 
have been conducted upon another principle. The clause in the charter 
which conferred upon the governor the powers of a county lieutenant in- 
dicates that it was designed for the colony to become in course of time a 
kind of county dependent, through the Company in London, upon the 
Crown. From certain circumstances, similar in many respects to those 
which later affected the northern colonists, a small local life was absolutely 
required in Virginia, but this did not continue for any great length of 
time. As more colonists arrived, they extended their settlements over the 
fertile country by means of its natural highways—the rivers, that had for 
ages been preparing the soil for easy cultivation by rich alluvial deposits. 
Little by little the new comers subdued or pacified by force or policy the 
original proprietors, and, encroaching upon the wilderness, amassed large 
estates, which were destined to become greater on account of the system 
of entail and primogeniture that, as some writers assert, was developed in 
Virginia to a higher degree than in England itself. With the retreat or 
extermination of the Indians disappeared the necessity of living in or near 
small fortified hamlets, and as population spread over wider territory the 
town broadened into the county, and people, institutions, soil, and climate 
began to exercise upon each other a modifying influence, the result of 
which was Virginia of the Revolution. Imbued by birth or training with 
aristocratic notions, Virginia’s founders allowed them full play in the land 
of their adoption, where there was no controlling class above or below 
them, and where every circumstance favored them. Where almost every 


* Hening’s Statutes, i., p. 96. 
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extensive plantation had its own “landing,” and the planter was his own 
factor and possessed and trained his artizans, there was no reason why 
towns should be built. Even when attempts to lay off towns in every 
county were made, they were delayed and resisted upon the plea that to- 
bacco culture would be hindered. The consequence of a small population 
scattered over a large area was that the county obtained predominance as 
a political unit, though smaller divisions retained a guas¢ recognition. A 
brief review of the history of the first fifteen years of the colony will show 
in some degree the causes of the origin and growth of the county system. 

When one considers the relation of Virginia to the English Crown after 
the dissolution of the Company, that had controlled their affairs for eco- 
nomic purposes, he sees the Governor representing the King, the law, and 
to all intents the Church. This was a great advance beyond the idea of an 
agent for a company, or of a county lieutenant, and the change in the 
attributes of the governor had been brought about by the increase of 
population and wealth in the colony, and the consequent subdivisions of 
power all concentrated into the Governor’s hands. 

After a few years’ experience the mere merchant venture, with its ser- 
vants, tools and provisions in common, was found to be impracticable. 
Community of goods under most favorable circumstances has resulted in 
poverty or disintegration. What was true about many later pure com- 
munistic experiments was equally true in regard to the attempt in Virginia. 
Many of the adventurers unused to manual labor took it for granted that 
they would be fed from the common store; consequently they were not 
incited to make very great efforts for their own support, but were glad of 
any opportunity that might enable them to shirk work. The result was 
that they not only did not produce enough to repay the outlay of the 
Company, but were often hard put to provide food for themselves. Sir 
Thomas Dale hit upon a half plan to remedy this evil, z.e. granting, to each 
man three acres of land, which he could cultivate one month in the year 
for himself and devote the other eleven months to the service of the 
colony, receiving for the same corn from the common store. At Henrico 
amore liberal arrangement was made, for a man was allowed to work 
eleven months for himself upon the payment of a certain amount of corn 
into the store, and was liable to be called on for one month’s service to the 
colony at any time except in planting or harvesting seasons. The in- 
stitution of private property in land, however greatly it may be deplored 
by modern socialists of the Henry George stripe, gave the colonists a 
feeling of permanence suited to their English instincts, and encouraged a 
man to depend upon his own resources. A man could thus see his labor 
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affecting directly himself, and, as land may be justly considered the basis 
. of all property, it is not surprising that there soon began to be material 
comfort and a degree of prosperity which, in spite of set-backs from Indian 
wars and internal struggles, caused Virginia to be regarded as the granary 
of the North. The allotment of fifty acres for each person brought into the 
colony gave it greater stability, and the people having obtained a basis for 
operations, began to be restless under military rule, and, true to education, 
to desire a government more akin to English law and practice.* The 
Company thought fit to acquiesce in this desire, and accordingly sent back 
as Governor Sir George Yeardley, with instructions to summon a body to 
make laws for the colony. In answer to his summons there assembled in 
the church at Jamestown, July 30, 1619, the first English legislative body 
in America. The members of the Assembly, as it was afterward called, 
sat together in the church, the Governor and Council occupying the 
choir or chancel. The larger portion was composed of twenty-two 
burgesses—two elected from each of the various hundreds, plantations or 
corporations situated along the Powhatan or James River from Henrico to 
the Bay, and even from the small settlement in Accomac.+ The represent- 


* ‘* The earliest mode of acquiring land in the colony was in virtue of five years’ service to the 
London Company, at the expiration of which the adventurer was ‘set free’ and entitled to a ‘ divi- 
dent’ of one hundred acres, which, if planted and seated by the building of a house upon it within 
three years, entitled the planter to an additional hundred acres; if not, it reverted to the crown. 
Later each one coming into the colony, or transporting thither or paying the passage of others, 
was entitled for himself, each member of his family, or other person thus transported, to fifty acres 
of land, which was called a ‘head right,’ and was transferable. Still later lands were granted upon 
the condition of paying an annual ‘quit rent’ of one shilling for every fifty acres, and of planting 
and seating within three years.” R. A. Brock, The Spotswood Letters, vol. i, p. 23. Virginia 
Historical Register, vol. ii., p. 190. Jefferson’s Works, vol. i., p. 138. 

+ By hundreds must not be understood a definite amount of territory inhabited by a body of 
persons represented originally by a hundred men or families. The term was used loosely in Mary- 
land, but more loosely in Virginia. In 1609 Captain Francis West led a hundred and odd men up 
the James river and settled near the Falls, while Captain John Martin was in command of a hun- 
dred men on the south side of the river in the Nansemond country [Force’s Tracts, vol. iii., p. 
14]. When this fact is connected with the instructions to Governor Wyatt in 1621 to allow none 
but heads of hundreds to wear gold in their clothes, it seems to give the hundred a personal charac- 
ter. In the first Assembly there were representatives from Martin’s Brandon and Martin’s Hun- 
dred, the former the plantation of Captain Martin, the latter evidently the place of his original 
settlement, which had been abandoned after a few months’ occupation, but had afterward been 
revived. If this be so, the place took its name no doubt from the number of men who first seated 
there. But the territorial idea absorbed the personal, for Sir Thomas Dale ‘‘ laid oute and annexed 
to be belonging to the freedom and corporation (of New Bermudas) for ever many miles of Cham- 
pion and woodland in severall Hundreds, as the upper and nether hundreds, Rochdale hundred, 
West’s Sherly hundred. Diggs his hundred.” [Hamor’s Narrative, pp. 31-32.] Other hundreds 
were afterward laid off with no apparent regard to uniformity, and the name was gradually re- 
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ative idea was expressed in the beginning, and did not, as later in Maryland, 
develop through the proxy system. As this assembly was most important 
as marking an era in Anglo-American history, and as the body afterward 
represented the counties taken collectively, it may be well to treat the topic 
at this point. * 

This primitive Assembly first turned its attention to the qualifications 
of its members. Captain Warde’s seat was disputed and objection was 
raised against Captain Martin’s burgesses. Warde was admitted, but the 
burgesses of Martin were excluded, because he refused to yield the claim 
in his patent, exempting him and his followers from the laws of the colony’s 
charter.t On Monday the laws which had been made up from the in- 
structions to Yeardley and his two immediate predecessors were passed ; 
religion, morality, relations with Indian, planting, manufacturers, were 


stricted to the actual settlement or collection of houses, in which form it has been preserved in 
Bermuda Hundred. 

* Mr. Arthur Gilman in his ‘‘ History of the American People,” p. 601, states that ‘‘ The 
documentary basis of the Representative government established by Governor Yeardley in Virginia 
has not been preserved.” This is a great mistake, for the Virginia Historical Society published, 
some years ago, under the supervision of Messrs. T. H. Wynne and W. S. Gilman, the records of 
this Assembly, with an account of the discovery of and the transcription of the MSS. in England. 

+ Captain Martin was a member of the Virginia Company and created considerable trouble in 
the colony. Martin’s Brandon had been given him in at private meeting of the company which, 
after many protests, revoked his charter and offered him a new one, which after some delay he 
accepted. On October 22, 1623, he voted in England for the surrender of the Virginia Charter, 
and in December of the same year the privy council recommended that ‘‘ more than ordinary re- 
spect should be had of him,” and that he and all under him should not be oppressed, but allowed 
to enjoy their lands and goods in peace. [Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, edited 
by Sainsbury, p. 55.] The dispute about the rights of his delegates to seats calls attention to the 
existence of manorial rights in Virginia, for his patent for his possessing lands ‘‘ in as ample man- 
ner as any lord of any manor in England.” The Assembly very honestly confessed its ignorance 
of the prerogatives of all English manors. Martin and his people were free from all service to the 
colony except in case of war. He seems to have exercised his power, for there was a complaint 
made against him that he had made ‘‘his owne Territory there a Receptacle of vagabonds and 
bankrupts and other disorderly psons (wherof there hath bin made publique complaint) * * * 
who hath presumed of his owne authority (no way derived from his Mat) to giue uniust sentence 
of death up on diuers of his Ma‘s subjects and euer the same put in cruell execution.” This, how- 
ever, may have been an exaggeration due to the bitter feeling against him. Somewhat similar 
grants were offered in 1679 by the Assembly to Major Laurence Smith and Captain William Bird. 
For the defense of the frontiers, Captain Bird was to settle at the Falls two hundred and fifty 
men, of whom fifty were to be always ready to arm, and Major Smith was to do the same way at the 
head of the Rappahannock River. Upon the fulfillment of these and certain similar conditions, the 
two commanders were to possess full powers to execute martial discipline, and each, with two other 
inhabitants of this settlement who should be commissioned by the Governor, were to be intrusted 
with the rights of a county court, and could with six others elected by a majority of the inhabitants 
make by laws. There is no definite record of these settlements having been made, though there is 
an implication of it in the language of Colonel William Byrd some years later. 
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provided for. On Tuesday the Assembly sat as a court to try Thomas 
Garnett for indecent behavior, and he was sentenced by the Governor “to 
stand fower dayes with his eares nayled to the Pillory * * * and euery of 
those fower dayes should be publiquely whipped.” * After passing more 
laws on Wednesday and trying Henry Spelman for endeavoring to stir 
up trouble among the Indians, and providing salaries for the speaker, the 
clerk, and the sergeant, the Assembly was prorogued by the Governor. 
Although many things may have been said and done contrary to laws 
and customs of England, the Assembly should always be studied with 
great interest by the constitutionalist and historian, for with it began the 
real prosperity of Virginia, which encouraged the planting of other settle- 
ments in America. The laws which were enacted were characteristic of 
the men and of the times,and the Company in London could abrogate 
them, although it was petitioned that they might pass current until the 
Company’s further pleasure was known. The growth of the Assembly is a 
question rather of constitutions than of institutions, but the relations of the 
county to it after it had become determined cannot be omitted in this 
paper. When the governor called an Assembly, burgesses were elected 
from each county and from some parishes. The number allowed to each 
county was for a time indefinite, and was probably reckoned according to 
population. But in 1660 the number was reduced to two for each county 
and one for Jamestown, it being the metropolis, and if a county should 
“lay out one hundred acres of land and people itt with one hundred tith- 
able persons,” that place could send a burgess. + The right of representa- 
tion was afterwards conferred upon Williamsburg, Norfolk, and other 
large towns or cities. The election was held at the court-house, and the 
sheriff presided and took the votes which freeholders cast, and those who 
were absent from the poll were liable to be fined.{ “All voted openly 


* Colonial Records of Virginia, 1619-80, p. 24. 

+ Hening's Statutes, ii., p. 20. In South Carolina a similar plan was proposed. Governor 
Johnson was directed in 1730 to encourage the building of towns. ‘‘ Each Town shall be formed 
into a Parish, the Extent whereof shall be about 6 miles round the Town on the same side of the 
River, and as soon as a Parish shall contain 100 masters of Families, they may send Two members 
to the Assembly of the Province.” [A Description of the Province of South Carolina, Drawn up at 
Charlestoun in September, 1731, p. 125 of Carroll’s ‘* Hist. Col., S.C.”] This plan seemed to 
have been unsuccessful, for in a work published in 1761, it is stated that ‘‘some towns, which by 
the king’s Instructions have a right to be erected into Parishes, and to send two members are not 
allowed to send any.” Carroll, etc., p. 220. 

¢ The qualifications of voters were for some years shifting, but at last settled down to freehold- 
ers, and at the beginning of the Revolution the voters were those ‘‘ possessing an estate for life in 
100 acres of uninhabited land or 25 acres with a house on it, or in a house or lot in some town.” 
Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, p. 160, 
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and aloud without the intervention of the sneaking ballot. The candi- 
dates sat on the magistrates’ bench above. The sheriff stood at the clerk’s 
table below ; called every voter to come, and how he voted. The favored 
candidate invariably bowed to the friend who gave him his vote, and some- 
times thanked him in words. All over the Court-House were men and boys 
with pens and blank paper, who kept tally, and could at any moment tell 
the vote which each candidate had received * * * The election over 
and the result proclaimed bythe Sheriff from the Court-House steps, forth- 
with the successful candidates were snatched up, hoisted each one on the 
shoulders of two stalwart fellows with two more behind to steady them, 
and carried thus to the tavern * * * where there was a free treat for 
all at the candidate’s charge.” * This is an account of an election in the 
beginning of this century, and it may be considered as characteristic of others 
earlier and later. The old time practice of marching in squads to the 
polls is still continued, if reports regarding the election of 1883 in Vir- 
ginia were true. The people took great pride in sending a clever man to 
the Assembly, and expected him to look after his county’s interests before 
those of the colony or of the crown. Such remarks as “I expect we shall 
have another election, as I am certain Mr. T will not be allow’d to take 
a seat in the house, where none but gentlemen of character ought to be ad- 
mitted,” show the sentiments of high-minded Virginians about their repre- 
sentatives. t Before going to the Assembly the burgesses received the 
wishes and complaints of their constituents, and upon their return were 
wont in later times to report upon their own actions and the proceedings 
of the Assembly, which was composed of burgesses and the members of 
council, who after 1680 sat as an upper house. Burgesses were free from 
arrest during its sessions, and were paid by the county which sent them. 
The Assembly, called frequently to pass some act favorable to the Crown 
or its representative, the Governor, seized every opportunity to strengthen 
its rights—the power of laying taxes in the colony, for instance, which has 
always been deemed an assertion of the right of self-government. 
Notwithstanding the instructions to Governors for setting up various 
forms of government in the colony, no county was created before 1630. 
The unsettled state of the public mind on account of fears of assaults from 
the Indians, who hovered about outlying plantations, ready to fall upon 
the unprotected, the gathering together of the people into “ great families” 
after the great Indian massacre, caused extensive powers to be granted 


* W. O. Gregory: from the Farmer and Mechanic of Raleigh, N. C., in the Baltimorean, Oct. 
27, 1883. 
+ Bland Papers, i., p. 12. 
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to the commissioners of the plantations, and in those persons were com. 
bined military and civil jurisdiction. But in 1634 there were created 
eight counties, which were to be governed as shires in England, with lieu- 
tenants, elected sheriffs, sergeants and bailiffs. They were James Citty, 
the country around Jamestown, Henrico, around the settlement of Sir 
Thomas Dale, Charles Citty and Elizabeth Citty, around the forts, Warwick 
River, Warrosquayack, Charles River, and on the eastern shore, Accomac. 
That these counties, as a rule, took their names from and embraced the 
settlements is a curious phase in English institutions—for it was nothing 
more or less than the towns growing into the counties. This was very 
different from the origin of counties in England and in New England. In 
the former they represented the original divisions of petty kings or a col- 
lection of such small principalities under one strong hand; in the latter the 
county arose from a combination of townships for judicial purposes, it is 
supposed, for the origin of counties in that section has not been definitely 
ascertained. This peculiar feature of the Virginian county history is easily 
explained. Planting having originally been along the rivers, as transporta- 
tion and intercourse required, was confined to a small area. As Indian 
scares became less frequent, people ventured forth beyond stockades, and 
gradually went away from the towns, in their pursuits of agriculture im- 
posed upon them by inclination and the nature of the country. New 
planters came in and settled at once in comparatively remote regions, and 
population thus became too scattered to be ruled by a few military leaders. 
The complications arising from the new conditions, the importations of 
servants, the introduction of negro slavery and the settling of new lands, 
required a court and its proper ministers to secure harmony. The wishes 
of the original settlers had great influence in the selection of sites for 
court-houses, so that in some of the older counties many of the inhabitants 
were often considerably inconvenienced by having to travel forty or fifty 
miles to attend court, and saw a better alternative in submitting to injus- 
tice and injury. In the counties afterward created the attempt was made 
to place the court-house as near the center as possible, but as long as pop- 
ulation remained in cismontane regions there was a natural desire to seek 
the river banks for sites. The great point to be remembered is that at 
first the counties were the outspreading of towns, not that the towns, as 
later, were the results of the people in the county seeking a place for the 
transaction of business necessary even in a planting community. * 

In 1680 there were twenty counties, a word introduced into the laws in 
1639, and the number increased as it became necessary. For Englishmen 

* Spotswood Letters, Brock, p. 37. 
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were not content to remain always in piedmont regions, but crossing the 
mountains gave names to vast tracts of territory, out of which were after- 
ward carved states. In the formation of new counties natural boundaries 
were adopted whenever it was possible to be done. When the county had 
finally become crystallized, it was divided into parishes, precincts for the 
constables, and walks for the surveyors of highways, the last two divisions 
being subject to such rules and alterations as the county court thought fit 
to make. Every county bore its share of the public levy, was obliged to 
pay the charges of its convicted prisoners, to make and clear its roads, and 
to keep the rivers free from underbrush and other obstructions, The pub- 
lic roads were made by the inhabitants under the guidance of the survey- 
ors of highways and were extended to the county lines. The obligation to 
work on the roads finally devolved upon laboring tithables, who were sum- 
moned by the surveyors. Bridges were in the care of surveyors of highways, 
and when a bridge was built between two counties, the expense was shared 
by those counties. Inthe absence of bridges many ferries were established 
at convenient places along deep rivers. 

Turning now from a consideration of the county in general to a study 
of the particular officers in the county, one is struck almost at first glance 
by the prominence of the lieutenant, anciently the commander, who besides 
being the chief of militia in his county, was a member of the Council, and 
as such, a judge of the highest tribunal in the colony. In early days he 
was charged with the duty of keeping sufficient powder and ammunition in 
each plantation, of seeing that people attended church regularly and re- 
frained from work and traveling on Sunday; of levying men to battle with 
dusky foes who might be lurking in the vicinity of bogs; of making annu- 
ally a muster of men, women and children, and of reporting to the govern- 
or the names of new comers. He was obliged also to see that there 
were no infringements of the tobacco laws, a most important duty in Vir- 
ginia. With commissioners of the Governor he held monthly courts for the 
settlement, of suits not exceeding in value one hundred pounds of tobacco, 
and from this court appeal was to the Governor and Council. This court 
also heard petty causes and inflicted proper punishments. But as the head 
of the militia the lieutenant was most important. The military character 
imposed upon the colony in the beginning was for some years necessary, 
but the practice of arms seems to have been neglected for a time after 
Yeardley’s return to the colony. The record of the reorganization of the 
militia is found in the law made in 1624-25: ‘‘ That at the beginning of July 
next the inhabitants of every corporation shall fall upon their adjoining 
salvages as we did the last yeare, those that shall be hurte upon service to 
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be cured at the publique charge; in case any be lamed to be maintained 
by the country according to his person and quality.” * 

This order finds explanation in an account of the plantation written in 
1624 by some of the surviving planters. It states that on March 22, 1621- 
22, the savages, who had been allowed many liberties in their intercourse 
with the whites, fell upon them without warning and slew many. Falling 
upon the savages was retaliation and self-protection in their weakened con- 
dition. The laudable and Christian design of converting and educating 
the savages, as set forth in the writings of the first twenty years of the 
century, was changed to a plan of extermination, in which the planters 
were still actuated by Christian motives, if one relies upon their own state- 
ments, “Our gov’ Counsell and others have used their uttermost and 
Christian endeavors in prosequtinge revenge against the bloody salvadges, 
and have endeavored to restore the Collonye to her former prosperitye, 
wherein they have used great diligence and industrye, imployinge many 
forces abroade for the rooting them out of severall places that thereby we 
may come to live in better securitie, doubtinge not but in time we shall 
clean drive them from these partes, and thereby have the free libertie and 
range for our cattle.” + This was the same kind of spirit as that shown by 
most of the colonies in their relations with the red men. So long as it was 
convenient or politic, treaties were observed, but little was required to 
change the feeling of brotherly love to the conviction that the “dead In- 
dian is the best Indian.” The seemingly heartless but necessary decision, 
“the Indian must go,” was made at that early date and by a community 
whose members in a century’s time had learned to be proud of Indian an- 
cestry. But fear of Indians kept the militia together, and in 1690 it con- 
sisted of 6,570 horse and foot; in 1703 of 10,556; in 1715 of 14,000; and in 
1755 of 28,000. It was during the rule of Spotswood that the militia 
reached a high state of perfection, the effect of which was noticeable in 
the French and Indian War. The Governor was the commander-in-chief 
of the militia, and he appointed in each county a lieutenant, upon whom 
was conferred the honorary title of colonel, when he was a member of the 
Council. To this system of honorary titles has been traced by some the 
abundance of military titles in the South. The custom must have devel- 
oped rapidly, for a writer in 1745 felt called upon to remark, “ Wherever 
you travel in Maryland (as also in Virginia and Carolina) your ears are 
constantly astonished at the number of Colonels, Majors and Captains that 
you hear mentioned.” + 


* Hening’s Statutes, i., p. 123. + Col. Rec., Va., p. 83. 
t Itinerant Observations in America, London Magazine, 1745-46. 
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The ancient pianters—that is, those who came into Virginia before or 
with Captain Gates—and their posterity were exempted from military ser- 
vice, unless as officers; new settlers were not obliged to serve for one year 
after their arrival, and no person could be forced to exercise in arms out- 
side of his parish or his county. In February, 1645, it was decreed that in 
certain counties every fifteen tithables should furnish and equip one man 
for service against Indians. This provision was afterward modified in a 
law that every forty persons should provide an able man and horse “ with 
furniture, well and compleatly armed with a case of good pistolls, carbine 
or short gunn and a sword, together with two pounds of powder and tenn 
pounds of leaden bulletts or high swan shott, and alsoe that each respect- 
ive forty tythables doe provide and send up to the severall storehouses five 
bushells of shelled Indian corn and two bushells of meale, eighty pounds 
of well salted porke, or one hundred pounds of good, well salted beefe for 
fower months’ provision such man and his horse.” * The bodies of troop- 
ers raised in this manner were called rangers, and from time to time pa- 
trolled districts likely to suffer from Indian invasion. 

Governor Berkeley reported in 1671 that all freemen were bound to 
drill every month in their counties, but this rule was not always strictly 
followed. Governor Dinwiddie paid a great deal of attention to the proper 
training and regular exercise of his militia, and he divided the colony into 
four districts, each commanded by an adjutant to drill first the officers, 
then each company separately. t+ Certain persons were excused from mili- 
.tia duty ; but if an overseer of slaves who had been excused should appear 
at muster without arms or not participating, he was liable toa fine. The 
celebrated William Byrd, while traveling with a surveying party to North 
Carolina in 1734, witnessed and recorded a parade as follows: “ It happened 
that some Isle of Wight militia were exercising in the Adjoining pasture, 
and there were Females enough attending that Martial Appearance to 
form a more invincible corps.” + General musters were held annually, and 
company drills monthly, or once in three months. At intervals of ten or 


* Hening, i., 292, ii., 435. 

+ On August 27th, 1763, Sir Jeffery Amherst wrote to Sir Wm. Johnson : ‘* Colonel Stephen 
with a body of 4 or 500 men of the Virginia militia is advanced as far as Forts Cumberland and 
Bedford with a view not only of covering the frontiers, but of acting offensively against the Savages. 
This publick spirited Colony has also sent a body of the like number of men under the command 
of Colonel Lewis for the defence and protection of their South west frontiers. What a contrast 
this makes between the conduct of the Pennsylvanians and Virginians highly to the honor of the 
latter, but places the former in a most despicable light imaginable.” Documents relating to the 
Col. Hist. of N. Y., vii., p. 546. 

¢ Capt. Byrd’s Narrative of the Dividing Line, vol. i., p. 70. 
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twelve years acts were passed to increase the efficiency of the militia on 
account either of Indian troubles or pressure from abroad. But there were 
frequent complaints of the neglect of muster duties, the difficulties in the 
way of summoning the militia, and the partial futility of the laws. The 
whole system may be summed up as follows: Officers similar to those in 
England, a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, captain, were commissioned 
by the Governor or commander in the county, the cornets for cavalry, en- 
signs for infantry, sergeants, corporals, and other minor officers being ap- 
pointed by the colonel or the captain. Indians and negroes were allowed 
to act as drummers, trumpeters, pioneers on a march, “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.””’ The number of men in a company ranged from fifty to 
seventy-five, and there were from seven to ten companies in a county. An 
examination of militia accounts gives a fair idea of the state of the colonial 
militia. Payments were claimed for horses, cattle and articles impressed 
for provisions and ammunition supplied. It was the custom to draft sol- 
diers in the eastern counties and to conduct them under guard to Freder- 
icksburg or Winchester. The guards were paid, as was also the sheriff, “ for 
maintaining drafted soldiers in Gaol.” * 

Connected with the militia was an interesting institution which began 
to take form in 1738. The number of slaves had by that time become very 
great, and occasionally there arose from this source slight troubles causing 
anxiety to owners and rulers. As early as 1710 a negro slave was freed by 
the Assembly for having discovered to the authorities a conspiracy among 
negroes of Surrey county looking to insurrection. Even at that early date 
were brewing troubles that afterward did occur, as Gabriel’s War in 1800 
and Nat Turner’s Rebellion in 1831. To prevent insurrections, unauthor- 
ized meetings, wandering from one plantation to another without passes, 
measures had to be taken by the government. The chief of militia in each 
county was ordered to appoint an officer and four men, called patrollers, 
to visit at any time negro quarters or places suspected of harboring unlaw- 


* In 1758 a bill was presented by Abraham Maury for ‘‘ 28 days service in riding to forts and 
settling townships.” In Virginia before the Revolution there were no townships in the New Eng- 
land sense, but the use of the word by Maury is explained in a letter written in the same year by 
him to Colonel Theoderick Bland, Sr., as follows: ‘‘I took atour to the forts * * * those 
who had land of their own freely embraced so fair an opportunity to defend their possessions and 
readily agree to associate and collect themselves together in small townships, but when I went to 
fix upon the most convenient places to erect the said townships every person insisted that his own 
place was most convenient * * * and I accordingly made choice of Mayo Fort, Hickey’s, Black 
Water, and Snow Creek as the most proper places for the said township(s) * * * I have since 
my return heard that Blair township at Snow Creek is in great forwardness, but that the others are 
not yet begun, the people being yet too busy about tending corn * * * Idemanded * * 
80 men to garrison the said townships.” Bland Papers, i., p. 11. 
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ful assemblies. These “ paterollers,” as the negroes learned to call them, 


could arrest offenders and send them to the nearest justice, who, if the of- / 


fenders deserved it, could have them whipped. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the militia was reorganized and 
nomination of officers was placed in the hands of the committees in 
counties, and their appointment came from the Committee of Safety. 
From the militia and volunteer troops were raised minute men, and the 
militia was drafted into the Continental Army. The subject of the 
militia has been treated first, because it naturally preceded local courts as 
protection against outside foes, was at first more necessary than protection 
against ech other, and as long as men were fearful of attacks from with- 
out, internal disputes had to be laid aside for the general welfare. 

But monthly courts were established, but as they were changed in 1643 
to county courts, and the commissioners changed to commissioners of 
county courts, it is best to study them under the latter title. The number 
of commissioners, who were afterward called justices, and in 1770 magis- 
trates, was for some years undetermined; in 1661, in view of the contempt 
in which the place was held, and on account of disorders arising from the 
large number, the court was reduced to eight men in each county who 
should in succession exercise the sheriffalty. This law was not success- 
fully carried out and fell into disuse, and there were often as many as 
fifteen justices in a single county. Asa rule the courts nominated their 
successors, who were appointed by the Governor. Not always, however, 
did he follow their suggestion, though neglect to do so was met by such 
vigorous protests as: ‘‘ But yt now we despair of M* Stapleton being a 
member of our Court, a person most notorious by abusive, profane, and 
Imoral Qualities so misbecoming the seat of Justice, y we humbly desire 
to be excused Setting w™ him, beleiving him designedly represented to 
make both us and ye County in generall uneasie. 

The rest of y* Gent® we should have comply’d wi, and would not have 
presum’d:to have given yr Excy. this trouble at this time had we not Just 
reason,” “W™ Johnston, Gent. being asked whether he would accept & 
swear to the Commission of the Peace; now Produced, Answered, That 
he would not accept and Swear to sd: Commission because Anthony 
Struther, William Hunter, and William Lyne are put in the Commission 
without a Recommendation from the Court.” Six other members of the 
same court refused to serve for similar reasons, one of them expressing 
the belief that Lyne had begged for the Commission.* These extracts 
show the sentiments of justices about their associates, and insomuch as 


* Palmer. Calendar, Va., State Papers, i., pp. 88, 237. 
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there was no compensation for serving, right seems to have been on the 
side of those justices who set up a high standard of admission to their 
membership. The courts were commissioned at their own request or at 
the Governor’s pleasure. An account of Virginia, written about 1698, by 
one evidently hostile to the Governor, states that “he renews that com- 
mission commonly every year, for that brings new fees, and likewise gives 
him an opportunity to admit into it new favorites and exclude others that 
have not been so zealous in his service.”* Four of this court constituted 
the quorum, and met at the court-house monthly, or if necessary more 
frequently. Court-day was a holiday for all the country side—especially 
in the fall and spring. From all directions came in the people, on horse- 
back, in wagons, and afoot. On the court-house green assembled in in- 
discriminate confusion people of all classes—the hunter with his backwoods 
air, the owner of a few acres, the grand proprietor, and the grinning, heed- 
less negro. Old debts were settled and new ones made; there were auc- 
tions, transfers of property, and if election time were near, stump-speaking. 
Virginia had no town meeting as New England, but had its familiar 
court-day. 

When they had been commissioned the justices took the oaths of 
allegiance, of office, etc. In 1634 it was directed that one member of the 
Council should assist at the monthly courts ; this rule was changed in 1662, 
when the Governor undertook for himself and the Council to visit all the 
county courts, that he might be able to give the King an exact account of the 
government. It was enacted, therefore, that he and one of the Council, or 
two of the Council commissioned by him for every river, should “ sitt judge 
in all the county courts, and there hear and determine all causes then de- 
pending in them by action or reference from any other preceding court 
in that county Provided noe councellors be appointed to goe the circuite 
in the river wherein he doth inhabit.” But in a few months the institution 
was abolished on account of expense. Though short-lived, it is interest- 
ing as a phase of the system of itinerant justices whose existence has 
been traced back to Alfred’s time, through the eyres, the provincial cir- 
cuits of the officers of the Exchequer, and the visitations of Edgar and 
Canute. The system arose and was continued for centuries for purposes 
of taxation, but the judicial features were added from time to time and 
tended to absorb the financial. 

County courts could hear no cases for debts involving less than 20 
shillings, and to prevent the expense of traveling to Jamestown they had 
final jurisdiction of causes under £16 sterling. But needs of the colony 


* Mass, Hist. Coll. Series i., vol. v., p. 150, 
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increased the powers and duties of the county courts, and at the Revolu- 
tion they settled all cases at common law or chancery, except when loss 
of life or limb or law protection were involved. They were also courts of 
administration, had the care of orphans, and appeal was from them to the 
general court. The general court was originally the quarter court held by 
the Governor and Council in March, June, September and November. , The 
June term was abolished in 1659, and on account of the absurdity of call- 
ing a court meeting three times only in the year a quarter court, the name 
general court was adopted in 1662. But November was too late in the 
year to allow planters to attend court with any degree of comfort, and 
September was too early, inasmuch as trading vessels did not arrive 
until later, and the tobacco trade was dull; hence, after 1684 the terms 
were held in April and October. 

To return to the county court, probably one of its most important 
functions was tne laying of the county levy, for Virginians paid three 
kinds of taxes—parish, county and public. For the laying of county taxes 
the court met and ascertained the county expenses for roads, bridges, 
buildings, burgesses’ salaries, etc. To determine each man’s proportion, 
the whole sum was divided by the number of tithables, for after a brief 
experiment during the years 1645-48 of taxes directly upon property, the 
authorities reverted to the poll system.* The court established rates of 
ordinances or inns, recommended attorneys to the governor, and paid fees 
for the destruction of wild beasts. Jones wrote in 1724: “ The wolves of 
late are much destroyed by Virtue of a Law which allows good Rewards 
for their Heads, with the Ears on, to prevent Imposition and cheating the 
Public, for the Ears are crop’d when a Head is produced.” t The court 
had the yearly appointment of surveyors of highways, for whom it divided 
the county into precincts, that all county and church roads “ might be 
kept clear, respect being had to the course used in England.” { But water- 
ways were used in preference to land routes, and the road system of Vir- 
ginia was for a long time imperfect. The surveyor-general of the colony 
was appointed by the president of William and Mary College. The land 
surveyors were in general examined and recommended by the same person 


* The following is a list of tax rates in 1645, taken from Hening’s Statutes: 1 cow 3 years old 
4 lbs. tobacco, horses, mares, and geldings, at 32 lbs. a piece, a breeding sheep 4 lbs., a breeding 
goat 2 lbs., a tithable person 20 Ibs. 

+ Hugh Jones. Present State of Va., p. 51. 

t It is rather curious to note the expenses of a survey. In the bill for the Fairfax survey of 
1736 among the items of expenditures embracing feed and shelter for horses, lodging, meals, etc., 
amounting in all to £37, are found claret, madeira wine, beer, punch for gentlemen, tea for gentle- 


men, and liquors for surveyors, costing over £11. 
Vou. XII.—No. 6.—35 
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or by the surveyor-general, and having been approved of by the Governor 
and Council took the oath of office before the court of the county where 
they were to serve. Although at one time there was a statute allowing 
county courts, with the consent of a majority of the inhabitants, to di- 
vide counties into parishes, it was the custom for parishes to be created by 
act of Assembly. The court made its own by-laws, and with repre- 
sentatives from the parishes could make by-laws for the county; it nomi- 
nated inspectors of tobacco, granted divorces, regulated the relations of 
whites to the Indians, tried cases of piracy, erected ducking stools, pillo- 
ries, whipping-posts and stocks, appointed collectors of county levies, and 
regulated the relations of master to servant. For instance, in August, 
1751, the sheriff of Augusta County “ having informed the court that Henry 
Witherington, a servant boy belonging to John Stevenson, was in jail 
and that he had an iron lock in his mouth, it was ordered by the court 
that he immediately take off the same.”* 

When an Assembly had been called and the county had elected its two 
burgesses, the court sat as a court of claims, to take proof of debts and 
complaints which were to be presented to the Assembly by the burgesses, 
“and to know the pressures, humours, common talk, and designs of the 
people of that country, perhaps there is no better way than to peruse the 
journals of the house of burgesses, and of the committee of grievances and 
propositions.” + When circumstances arose for which laws were not 
expressly provided, the court was empowered to attend tothem. Thus in 
Lancaster county, in the lack of a vestry, the court with the minister of a 
parish appointed churchwardens and sidesmen or assistants. The jurisdic- 
tion of this court over slaves was varying. The court of Isle of Wight 
County had a slave, in 1709, receive forty lashes upon his bare back for 
being accessory to a negro insurrection ; and a free negro, who had enter- 
tained some of the runaway nevroes at his house, received twenty-nine 
lashes “well laid on.” Information of offenses was laid before the court 
by the grand jury, consisting of impaneled freeholders possessed of at least 
fifty pounds in real or personal estate, or by churchwardens. An idea of 
the state of justice in the eighteenth century may be derived from the rec- 
ords of grand jury presentments: “ We present Thomas Sims, for travel- 
ling on the road on the Sabbath day with a loaded beast;” “ William 
Montague and Garrett Minor for bringing oysters ashore on the Sabbath,” 
etc. Persons were also presented for cursing, swearing, bastardy, and one 
for “ drinking a health: to King James and refusing to drink a health to 

* Virginia Historical Register, iii., p. 76. 
+ Mass. Historical Coll. Series v., p. 149. 


‘ 
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King George.” * If the accused desired he was tried by a petit jury con- 
sisting of from six to twelve persons, for the practice of the general court 
was followed by the lesser. In 1672 the sheriff of Henrico County was or- 
dered to impanel six men to try a woman for stabbing to death her fellow 
servant; six men were summoned to try a traitor, and a cattle thief. In 
certain cases the old English custom of the appointment of a jury of ma- 
trons prevailed. Very early in the colony’s life the jury consisted of ten 
and of fourteen men, notwithstanding the clause in the charter providing 
for a jury of twelve. But that there was an attempt at least to copy after 
English practice, may be inferred from the following enactment : “ And the 
jurors to be kept from food and releise till they have agreed upon their 
verdict according to the custom practised in England.” The county courts 
had great regard for their dignity, as has been shown where the court re- 
fused to sit with an unworthy member; and to prevent misconduct in a 
justice it was enacted “that whatsoever justice of the peace shall become 
soe notoriously scandalous upon court dayes at the court house, to be soe 
farre overtaken in drinke that by reason thereof he shalbe adjudged by the 
justices holding court to be incapable of that high office and place of trust, 
proper to inherett in a justice of the peace, shall for his first such offence 
be fined five hundred pounds of tobacco and cask and for his second such 
offence one thousand pounds of tobacco.” If he was again guilty, a heavier 
fine was to be imposed and he should lose his position. One court passed 
a by-law that an attorney who interrupted another at the bar should be 
fined five shillings. At one session of this court the justices were in a 
quandary about the treatment of an old lawyer who had long practiced in 
the county, and who had been urged over the precipice of profanity by the 
sarcastic witticisms of a younger man. After considerable consultation 
they decided “that if Mister Holmes did not quit worrying Mister Jones 
and making him curse and swear so, he should be sent to jail.”+ This 
court had some time before committed a man to the stocks for two hours 
and fined him twenty shillings “for damning the court and swearing four 
oaths in their presence.” + 

Very petty cases were heard by one or by two justices, from whom appeal 
was to the county court; in which case the justices who had had original 
jurisdiction were not allowed to participate in the trial. In the absence of 
a coroner a justice could act in his stead. 

The executive officer of the court was the sheriff, who was not so much 


* Meade. Old Churches and Families of Virginia, i, pp. 230, 254, 365; Va. Hist. Reg. 
iii, 77. 
+ Va. Hist. Reg. iii., p. 17. 
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the representative of the Governor in the county court as he was the repre- 
sentative of the county tothe Governor. He was appointed as follows: 
the justices nominated three persons, generally from their own body, one 
of whom was, as a rule, commissioned by the Governor, though the practice 
varied. The sheriff or his deputies had to serve writs, superintended elec- 
tions of burgesses, collected public and county levies and sometimes parish 
tithes, impressed men for service on shipboard, sold estates of suicides at 
public outcry, made arrests, sometimes resorting to the old “hue and cry” 
in pursuit of runaway servants or slaves, collected fines, and carried the 
public levy to the capital. Sheriffs as well as other officers of the law 
adopted the practice of attending parish churches for the purpose of serv- 
ing writs, warrants, etc. This was, no doubt, easy and agreeable for the 
sheriffs, but the worshiping delinquent could not have relished such an 
interruption to his devotions. Persons liable to such visitations neglected 
their church duties, so that a law had to be passed forbidding sheriffs to 
make arrests on Sundays or muster days. This law did not prohibit, how- 
ever, the pursuit on Sunday of an escaped felon. By special warrant from 
the Governor, a councillor, or two justices, a sheriff could make arrests on 
shipboard. When peace was concluded between Queen Anne and the 
King of France, in 1713, Governor Spotswood ordered a proclamation to 
be “ openly read and published at the principal Church of each parish im- 
mediately before divine service by the Sheriffs of the respective Countys, 
their officers, or substitutes on horseback.” The sheriffs had also to see 
that copies of the special collect for the occasion should be distributed in 
time. The sheriffs or their deputies executed the orders of the courts, and 
in some cases they were sore let and hindered in running the race set before 
them. Peyton gives examples of writs returned with indorsements such as 
—*‘ Not executed by reason there is no road to the place where he lives;” 
“not executed by reason of excess of weather ;” “ by reason of an axe;” 
and “of a gun;”’ “because the defendant’s horse was faster than mine;’ 
“because the defendant got into deep water—out of my reach.”* Such 
were the duties and cares of the sheriff, who, in the exercise of his various 
functions, from executing an order of the Governor to ducking a witch, was 
but the old shire-reeve of England, with powers changed to suit a new order 
of things.t The other officers of the county were the coroner, who was 
commissioned by the governor to view corpses, and, if necessary, to act as 
sheriff, and the constables, who were the assistants of the sheriffs in giving 


’ 


* Peyton, Hist. of Augusta Co., p. 58. 
+ For an account of the ducking of Grace Sherwood, the so-called Virginia witch, see MAGAZINE 
OF AMERICAN HisTory, November, 1883 p. 425. 
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notice of court meetings and of levies, in looking after runaway slaves, in 
transferring paupers from parish to parish, and in pursuing criminals. 

The county system of ante-revolutionary Virginia has been studied thus 
minutely in view of the fact that it served as a model for, if it did not di- 
rectly influence, similar institutions in the South, South-west, and even in 
some States of the West. 

In this system the dominant idea was gradation of power from the gov- 
ernor downward, not upward from the people. The necessary tendency to 
strong centralization was counteracted, however, by the individuality of 
officers, high and low. But the system offered many loop-holes for corrup- 
tion, and possessed real evils. The justices, serving at the Governor's 
pleasure, might be wrongly influenced by him; the sheriff, his appointee, 
might use corrupt means to return, as elected to the Assembly, burgesses 
who could be used as tools by the Governor. Few, comparatively, were 
allowed, by reason of property qualification, to effectively raise their voice 
against corruption. In view of these chances it is somewhat remarkable 
to find how few instances of malfeasance in office are recorded. Many 
changes have been introduced in the county system since the Revolution ; 
but, as long as Virginia remains a largely agricultural State, so long wiil 
her local political life be molded upon the plan which has prevailed for 


two centuries. Le ss ss Aah 
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THE HUNTINGTON COLLECTION OF AMERICANA 


(FIRST PAPER) 


The munificent gift of Mr. William H. Huntington to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, of the varied and interesting portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, and Lafayette, which he has been many years in collecting from 
every available panne source, is an event of more than ordinary interest 


[From the Cameo head painted in 1789 by Madame De 
Bréhan, Sister of the French minister, then residing in 
New York City.) 


and importance, since it gives 
the American public the oppor- 
tunity of participating in an in- 
structive enjoyment hitherto con- 
fined to erudite scholars and col- 
lectors. Mr. Huntington has 
placed us all under obligations, 
and we congratulate the museum 
on so valuable an accession to its 
treasures. It is said to be worth 
$12,000, which seems a low esti- 
mate when we remember that 
every object in the collection, 
however insignificant, will become 
more and more rare and precious 
with each passing year. 

The collection is divided into 
three distinct sections, the Wash- © 
ington, the Franklin, and the La- 
fayette, although apart from these 
are portraits of other worthies, 
curious allegorical compositions, 
a mass of antique prints, and 


some rare cipher letters of the revolutionary period. Only a portion 
of the collection is as yet on exhibition, owing to the crowded condition 
of the museum, but enough can be seen and studied to judge of its extent 
and merits, and to illustrate the extraordinary admiration of foreign artists 
for the celebrated trio. In France, particularly, Washington was exalted 
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as a hero and statesman; Franklin was lionized as a philosopher and diplo- 
mat; and Lafayette was the pride of the people. Thus every French 
painter, sculptor and engraver, of every rank and school, seems to have 
been seized with the mania for trying his hand on their portraiture. Some 
of these artists were favored with originals, and with the best examples 
from artists who were accredited with life studies, while others accepted 
such models as were available, or based their productions wholly upon the 
varied fancies of inner consciousness. 

The Washingtoniana, to which this paper is more especially devoted, 
embraces examples in oil, bronze, marble, ivory, zinc, wedgwood, tortoise- 
shell, wax, pewter, cornelian, glass, gold, silver, alabaster, gilt-bronze, and 
faience, as well as in etchings, pen and ink sketches, and choice en- 
gravings. We find the well-known face of the great “ Father of his Coun- 
try’ on buttons, rings, medals, snuff-boxes, plaques, bowls and pitchers. 
There are interesting statuettes life-size busts, bas-reliefs and intaglios. 
One of the gems of the collection is the original miniature of Washington 
at twenty-five (as shown in the accompanying sketch) exquisitely painted 
on ivory, which came directly 

from the Washington family to 
Mr. Huntington, having been 
given by Washington to a favor- 
_ ite niece, and until within a few 
years has never been out of the 
possession of her descendants. It 
represents a handsome blue-eyed 
young man in military costume 
—coat blue, vest embroidered 
buff, and blue scarf. It is sup- 
posed by many to have been the 
work of Charles Wilson Peale, and 
Mr. Huntington inclines to that 
opinion. Others believe it was 
executed by Copley on the oc- 
casion of Washington’s famous 
journey of five hundred miles to 
Boston, on horseback in the 
winter of 1757-1758. It is a 
fact worthy of notice in this connection that Charles Wilson Peale 
was only sixteen years of age when Washington was twenty-five, and had 
not yet turned his attention to art; while Copley was twenty, and had 


WASHINGTON AT TWENTY-FIVE.. 
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already distinguished himself in miniature painting. It is an interesting 
question, and we trust that some one will yet be able to discover the truth 
as to who really did execute this little work of art. 

In the absence of a catalogue it is not practicable to define with pre- 
cision the most interesting features of this part of the collection. A 
miniature by Savage is placed near its reproduction by a French artist, 
and the refined manner in which the Frenchman has followed the rugged 
American’s brush is amusing. Savage never attained special eminence as 
an artist, but his portrait of Washington—copies of the one painted for 
Harvard College, 1790—seems to have been very acceptable in France, if 
the number of times it is found reproduced in this collection is any evi- 
dence. It has on the left lapel of his coat the jeweled order of the 
Cincinnati, which may in some degree account for its popularity. There 
are two cabinet miniatures here, one a Stuart and the other a Trumbull, 
which if not originals are very careful reproductions. Houdon is generally 
followed in the heads in bronze and other metals. <A bronze-gilt statu- 
ette on a clock is a work of curious interest. Among the eight statuettes 
the most valuable is undoubtedly a small military equestrian example, 
thought to be an original-of Houdon, as he made studies for an eques- 
trian work when in America in 1785, expecting the commission would 
be given him by Congress for the statue of Washington, in pursuance 
of a resolution passed August. 7, 1783. Mr. Huntington says of this 
statuette, “in the manner of—let us hope by Houdon. Who else in the 
time could have done it?” It has certain characteristics and marks 
indicative of Houdon’s work and foundry. This great artist, whom 
Jefferson called “the first statuary of his time,” is known to have 
worked in miniature. Many of these profile heads and intaglios clearly 
reveal his strong lines, and everything conceded to be in his manner will 
elicit close scrutiny, with the hope of discovering an original. The medals 
are chiefly Houdon following; the most important, that of ‘“ Washington 
Before Boston,” having been engraved by Duvivier—a beautiful example. 
Other notable medals are the Washington, Rochambeau and La Fayette, 
the Manly, the Eccleson, the Voltaire—these being departures from 
Houdon. The life-size wedgwood-basalt bust may be trusted—its lines 
of truth dispelling all doubt as to the mind, if not the hand, that pro- 
duced it. Among the curiosities may be noticed a Washington head 
carved in ivory once utilized as an umbrella handle. Occasionally, Peale, 
Trumbull, Stuart, and Wright have been followed ; but the most valuable 
lesson learned in this examination is that any departure from Houdon in 
metal, marble, or gem is a mistake. 
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The collection of engraved portraits is invaluable, although very few of 
them are yet displayed; and there are many lithographs and wood-cuts. 
It is a significant fact, that of the prints after originals, more than one- 
third included in Mr. Huntington’s gift are from Stuart’s paintings, full 
length, two-thirds, busts and heads. These prints begin with T. Hollo- 
way’s beautiful folio, 1795, and come down with occasional interruptions 
to H. Wright Smith’s, and Wm. E. Marshall’s recent contributions. Of the 
unhappy Campbell there are eighteen illustrations. The better the en- 
graver has executed his work the more vivid are the errors in portraiture. 
Of Trumbull there are some sixteen, the most desirable of which is Chees- 
man’s full length rendering of the military portrait. Savage is fully repre- 
sented, including one very handsome print of his “ Washington Family,” 
and Robert Edge Pine, Wertmuller, Robertson, Du Simitiére, Rembrandt 
Peale, Birch, Wright, St. Memin, and Madame De Bréhan, can be studied 
in turn and compared. One of the finest heads in the collection is a St. 
Memin, mounted in a mourning ring, of which six are said to have been 
executed. 

As-a matter of curiosity, one of the cipher rebus of the Revolutionary 
period in the collection is given in this connection; the reader will 
recognize in the writer the celebrated Henry Laurens, who was imprisoned 
in the Tower of London. The Franklin and the Lafayette divisions of 
the collection will form subjects for future papers in the Magazine. 
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[The following extracts are from the original Order Book of Colonel David Waterbury, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, in the early part of the Revolution. ] 


Head Quarters New York 10" Feb” 1776 


General Lee’s Orders 
Before the stores are delivered out to the men They are to Return to Col." 
Waterbury all their Damaged Cartridges. 


New York Feb” 10" 1776. 
The Parole | Countersign Morris t 


Col." Waterbury’s the Volunteer Connecticut Companies 
and General Lee’s Party to parade cleanly dressed to-morrow Morning in Order to 
attend Divine Service. 


Head Quarters N. York 11" Feb” 1776 
Parole Scott t 
Countersign Lewis 
The General having observ’d great Negligence In the drumers not doing their 
duty, Orders For the future that drum Majors of Lord Stirling’s And Col. Water- 
bury’s Regiments (Including his own Guard and the Independant Companies) shall 
do Duty in Rotation—the whole Corps of drums & fifers To Parade every morn- 
ing at 9 O’Clock before the General’s Quarters for Troop beat & the same at 5 
o’Clock In the afternoon for Retreat beat.—The Reveille Is to be beat every morn- 
ing at day-break at both Barracks, and the Taptoo from the Barracks, Lord 
Stirling’s drums at the South Part & Col Waterbury’s at the North part of the City 
—any Drumer or fifer Neglecting his duty to be Reported by the Drum Major and 
will be Severely Punished,—A Subaltern & twenty four to march from the 
upper Barracks to the post gaurd—the gaurd of the upper to be Eas’d—forty of 
said Gaurd to Return to thier Quarters—thirty Six being sufficient for this Nights 
duty—— 
Isaac Sears, Deputy Adjutant General. 
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New York 11" Feb” 1776. 
Regimental Orders ; 


It is ordered that the Comesary M‘ Squire deal out four Days Provisions to 
Col. Waterbury’s Reg‘ to-morrow Morning of all Species Commenceing on the 12 
day & ending on the 15 day both day* Included. It is likewise order’d that each 
Cap' of S* Reg’. Give in A Victualing Return this day to the Quarter Master 
that they may be Ready to Receive their Provision in the Morning Without 
trouble, this ordered by me. 

David Waterbury Jun‘ Col. 


New York 12" Feb” 1776. 
Regimental Orders 


It is Reported to me that Some of the Axes That have been this day taken out 
of the Stores Are taken away & Secreted, if the Person or persons That have taken 
them Return them by To-morrow morning they shall not be punished if they shall 
be found with any Person after that time they may expect to be punished to the Ex- 
tremity of the Law and to pay for all that is missing—As it is also Reported to me 
‘That some of my Reg* have been to the Goal and Abused the people & broke the 


windows it Is my Express orders that no Person Shall go To the Goal on any Ac- 
count whatever on Penalty of being Severely Punish’d 


David Waterbury Jun‘ Col 


Head Quarters 12" Feb” 1776. 
Countersign, Richmond. 


The Party for fatigue Consisting of A Cap‘ three Subalterns & one Hundred 
men to parade to Morrow Morning at nine O’Clock without Arms to take their 
Instructions from Cap‘ Smith. Another Party Consisting of one Cap‘ two Subal- 
terns & Sixty men to Parade at the Same Hour & take their Instructions from Col 
Sears—These Parties who March out of Town to keep their Ranks and files in A 
more Soldier like manner than They did to day the officers Commanding to be 
Answerable for this 

Isaac Sears 
Deputy Adj‘ General. 


Doc‘ Townsend was employed as a Surgeon to my Regiment on the 13 Day 
of Feb” 1776. 
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Head Quarters N. York 13 Feb” 1776. 
Parole Thanet 
Countersign Burk. 


A Hundred & Sixty men to parade to Morrow Morning for Fatigue. With the 
Same Proportion of officers as this day, the men to breakfast Before they Parade, 
Sixty men to put themselves under the directions of Col Sears—the other Hundred 
under the directions of Capt. Smith. The Gaurd as usual—one Gill of Rum a day 
To be allow’d the Fatiged P! day 


Isaac Sears 
Deputy Adj‘ General. 





New York 14™ Feb 1776. 
Reg" Orders, 

It is ordered that the Several Capt* in the Regiment Commanded by Col David 
Waterbury Make out A Weekly Return this day of their Company® that the State 
of Regiment may be Known by me 

° David Waterbury Jun’ Col. 


It is also Ordered that they turn in to the Quarter Master all the Damaged Car- 
tridges. 





Head Quarters N. York 14" Feb” 1776. 
Parole Barre t 
Countersign Stanhope 


Evening Orders the Same For Fatigue to morrow as to day. The same Gaurd 
to Parade as usual, but if it Should Happen the Independant Battallions take the 
Gaurds, the Corps of Stirling, Waterbury, the Independant Company of Connecti- 
cut & General Lee’s Party to appear under Arms before Trinity Church at half 
Past ten in Order that their Arms Accoutriments & ammunition may be Reviewed. 
The drum Major of Lord Stirling’s & Col Waterbury’s to take the Command of the 
Corps of drumers Alternity, if any of the drumers shew any Inclination to be Dis- 
obedient the drum Major immediately To Confine them, for the future the Serg* 
Major of the two Corps and Sergt Denmark of the Riflers To attend the town 
Major with thier Orderly Books 

Isaac Sears 


Deputy Adj‘ General. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN MAUNSELL, B. A. 


This distinguished British officer of the former century, was a citizen of New 
York from about 1763 until his death, July 27, 1795.* “He resided at Harlem 
Heights.” Rev. Maunsell Van Rensselaer, D.D., of this city, in his courteous 
note, giving the above information, also states that General Maunsell “left no de- 
scendants here, but had children in Ireland.” Burke says he was the son of Rich- 
ard Maunsell Esq., M. P. of Limerick from 1741 to 1761, and that he was the 
fourth son of Thomas, who married a 
daughter of Sir Theophilas Eaton. The 
General’s mother was Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Waller, Esq., of Castle Wal- 
ler, County Tipperary. One of his broth- 
ers was the Rev. William Maunsell, D.D. 
His father died in 1773. Of General 
Maunsell’s military career prior to his com- 
ing to this city, we are told that “he com- 
manded the 56th regiment at the siege of 
Havana in 1760, and led the party which 
stormed the Moro.” The British Army 
Register states that he was created colonel, 
August 29, 1777, a major-general, Oct. 19, 
1781, and was placed on the half-pay list in 
1788. The earliest recorded notice of him 
in New York concerns his second marriage. 
The Trinity Church Register says: “ John Maunsell and Elizabeth Wraxall, June 
11, 1763.” As his marriage was the determining cause of his subsequent life- 
residence in New York and the occasion of his name’s being found in its honored 
family nomenclature, even to the present time, it is proper to speak particularly of 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN MAUNSELL, B. A. 


* The following obituary notice appeared in Greenleaf’s Vew York Journal and Patriotic Reg- 
ister, August 1, 1795: 

‘* DieD.—On Monday, p. m., of a severe and tedious illness, in his 71st year, Gen. John Maun- 
sell, for many years, a distinguished and meritorious officer in the British Army. He possessed 
many eminent virtues, and was held in high estimation by a numerous circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He left an amiable and much respected widow, with attached friends, to regret the 
loss.” 
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the lady to whom he was united, and of her social connections. It was from the 
lips of her grand niece, recently deceased, Mrs. Susan Ten Eyck Williamson, of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, the venerable widow of Captain Charles Williamson, U. S. 
N., that we learned many of the facts concerning Mrs. Maunsell. Her maiden 
name was Stillwell, When she married General Maunsell she was the widow of 
Peter Wraxall, to whom she was married December 2, 1756, and who is supposed 
to have been the Captain Peter Wraxall, of the merchant ship Sampson. Lieut. 
Robert Wraxall of the Foot at New York, in 1754, was probably his brother or 
near kinsman. The anecdote is related of Capt. Wraxall, that being a friend and 
correspondent of young Maunsell, afterwards general, then in England, he wrote 
to him from New York of his intended marriage to Miss Stillwell, and that in his 
reply, Maunsell said : “ Pray don’t dring an American squaw to England !”’ 

To this pleasant protest, the gallant captain, of course, paid no attention, and 
shortly after took his newly wedded American wife, as compagnon du voyage, 
to his native shores, and even had the temerity to present her at court, where she 
is said to have been very much admired. And as the story goes, Maunsell was 
there on hand standing and talking with several gentlemen in one of the ante- 
rooms, as the usher announced Captain Wraxall and lady, and that when they 
passed all were struck with the remarkable beauty and elegance of Mrs. Wraxall. 
Captain Wraxall lived but a few years, and in due time she became the wife of his 
friend Maunsell, whose memory of her personal attractions may possibly have been 
the magnet that first drew him to colonial New York. 

Mrs. Maunsell was the daughter of Richard Stillwell, who died at Shrewsbury, 
New Jersey, in 1743, et. 71; and his wife, in 1746, who was the daughter of a 
clergyman by the name of Ray, once living at Block Island. Her grandfather, 
Richard Stillwell, Esq., a Cromwellian, married a daughter of Solicitor Cooke, im- 
plicated in the execution of Charles I., who with two brothers fled to America 
after the Restoration, and became a prominent citizen and magistrate; he settled on 
Staten Island. Her grandmother (née Cooke) is said to have been, until her 
father’s defection, one of the maids of honor to the Queen. The reader is re- 
ferred to that curious antiquarian work of President Stiles, of Yale College, pub- 
lished at New Haven in 1794, and entitled the “‘ History of the Three Judges” of 
Charles I. of England, in which he thoroughly investigated the then current 
belief, as to the number of the so-called “ Regicides”’ who fled to America for 
refuge after the Restoration. Having heard through a friend, who had learned the 
fact several years before, that there was a widow lady, named Watkins (the sister 
of Mrs. Maunsell), who claimed descent from one of them, he addressed a letter 
of inquiry to her on the subject, and received an answer at considerable length, 
with full particulars, which is inserted in the volume—now one rarely seen. With 
regard to its contents and its venerable writer, the learned doctor thus speaks: 
“T have since seen this very respectable lady, who is still living at Harlem, and in 
conversation with her received even more ample information on the subject.” 
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This work of President Stiles set at rest the idea of some that Solicitor Cooke was 
one of the Judges of Charles I., and that he became a refugee to our shores. For 
it refers to the histories of that time to show, in connection with the testimony of 
Mrs. Watkins, that Lord Cooke, as Solicitor at the King’s “ trial and adjudication,” 
was condemned to death and executed in England. Dr. Stiles. had also been told 
of this remarkable woman, that she even “g/oried in being a descendant of an 
ancestor who had suffered for liberty.” The Stillwell family history contains bio- 
graphical sketches of this eminent man, and of his brother, both of whom were 
condemned to a barbarous death. Letters written by them in prison, shortly 
before the execution, exhibit such a spirit of heroic trust in the unerring judg- 
ment of God, and of joyous faith in Christ, as to leave no room to question the 
entire inculpability, iz foro conscientia. , 

From sources of information already quoted, and possibly needing some correc- 
tion, we now subjoin genealogically as follows: One of Mrs. Maunsell’s sisters, 
the oldest daughter of Richard Stillwell, married Lord Aflick, and lived and died 
in a castle built by William the Conqueror. They had no children. The second 
daughter married Mr. John Watkins, of the Island of St. Nevis, who came to New 
York long before the Revolution, and became a large landholder in old Harlem, 
on the-North River side, where he lived with his family many years. Portions of 
his estate there were sold to Dr. Samuel Bradhurst, General Alexander Hamilton 
and others. The fourth daughter married Col. Clark, B. A.; their daughter married 
Lord Holland. Our memorandum also states that of the children of John and 
Lydia Watkins, their second daughter, Lydia, married James Beekman, of New 
York, whose fine family mansion on the East River side, several miles out of the 
ancient city limits, stood therefor more than a century before its demolition.* On 
the wall of a lower room in the New York Historical Society building is attached 
a beautiful relic of this once noted old New York residence, over which is inscribed : 
“Drawing Room Mantel and Dutch tiles, from Beekman House, Turtle Bay, built 
1763, taken down in 1867. Presented by James W. Beekman.” To the memory 
of the thoughtful donor, we would fain pay, in passing, the tribute of respect justly 
due to a man of rare historical and literary culture, and a most worthy representa- 
tive, both of his honorable ancestry in this country, and of its ancient Dutch Re- 
formed Church, of which he was a member. At the residence of his son, James 


* This famous old mansion was occupied for a while, soon after the Revolutionary War, by 
Chief Justice Richard Morris, it having been granted by the State to him in lieu of his own in 
Morrisania, seized and burnt by special orders of Governor Tryon, in 1775. Mr. Morris was Judge 
of the Vice-Admiralty under the crown at the commencement of the war of Independence, but 
promptly espoused the American cause. Governor Tryon urged him to continue in office until 
more quiet and profitable times. His noble answer was, that he never would sacrifice his principles 
to his interest, and that his office was at the Governor’s disposal. Thenceforward he wasa marked 
man, and the devastation of his fine estate followed, with the destruction of his dwelling-house on 
the banks of the Harlem, situated near where the elegant mansion of his grandson LewisG. Morris, 
Esq., now stands 
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Beekman, Esq., East 34th St., several old family portraits, life-size, adorn the 
walls, which for generations graced the Turtle Bay house. Another daughter mar- 
tied a Philadelphian, whose name is not given. One of these, Elizabeth, remem- 
bered in Mrs. Maunsell’s will probated in 1815,—as also “‘ the daughters of Charles 
Watkins,’"—is there designated as the widow of Robert H. Dunkin, Esq., of New 
York. Their daughter married John S. Van Rensselaer, a lawyer of Albany. Mary 
died single. John, their oldest son, married Judith, youngest daughter of Gov- 
ernor Livingston of New Jersey. Charles, a merchant, married a Miss Marshall of 
this city, one of whose ancestors was a Ten Eyck of the original New Amsterdam 
stock. He was the father of the late Mrs. Williamson, previously mentioned, and 
of Mrs. John Lewis, a surviving sister, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, to whose kind pen 
we have been indebted for material on the subject of this article. Their widowed 
mother, at her husband’s decease, removed to Elizabeth, and for several years oc- 
cupied the stately old mansion, which subsequently was long the famous residence 
of Major-General Winfield Scott. Another son, Dr. Samuel Watkins, lived in 
Jefferson, now Watkins, Schuyler Co., New York, at the head of Seneca Lake. He 
was an early proprietor of that picturesque region, and married there, late in life. 
The first mention of General Maunsell in the New York public prints, as yet 
noticed by us, occurs in “ Hol/’s Journal and General Advertiser” of October 28, 
1773, under the head of “Inward Entries,” thus: “Ship Grace, from Bristol, 
England, Capt. Chambers ; Col. Maunsell and Mr. Charles Dunn came passengers 
with Capt. Chambers.” In the same paper, of May 11, 1775, we next find him 
noticed as follows: “ Thursday last, the Harriet Packet sailed with the mail for 
Falmouth; went out passengers, the Hon. John Watts, and Roger Morris, members 
of his Majesty’s Council for this Province, Isaac Wilkins, member for the Borough 
of Westchester, Col. Maunsell and others.” This unusual leaving for England, 
by prominent loyalists, at the outset of the Revolution, is mentioned in the “ Ellison 
Documents,”—under about the same date,—printed in this Magazine [VIII. 284], 
which thus refers to it: “Several of our principal men are going to England im- 
mediately,” etc., specifying the same names. New York was then a caldron of 
patriotic furor, so alarming in its ebullitions that pronounced friends of British rule 
began to tremble even for their personal safety. Thus the eminent Dr. Chandler, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, who had come to New 
York to embark for England at the same time,—early in May, 1775—=states in his 
MS: and still unpublished diary, that he was advised not to spend a night in the 
city, but to go at once on board his ship, which he did. He also mentions Col. 
Maunsell as his fellow-voyager to Europe, although not a fellow-passenger, and 
further on in his journal, viz., “ August 22, 1775,” speaks of him as being then in 
England. Relative to the disturbed condition of affairs in this country at the 
crisis before referred to, Ellison again records, July 20th, 1775 [VIII. 286]: 
“ This day has been observed as a solemn fast, and sermons were preached in all 


the churches suitably to the times. There never was a time when fasting and 
Vor. XII.—No. 6.—36 
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prayer, were more necessary, for we are living upon a volcano which, at any time, may 
burst forth.” But it is more to our purpose here to quote from official documents 
contained in the “ Colden Papers,’—in the possession of the New York Historical 
Society,—Vol. X. pp. 404-5, which not only tell the same dismal story of affairs 
in the colonies at that epoch, but also vouch for the high character of the subject 
of this sketch, particularly with respect to the special object of his visit to the 
mother country, in 1775. These are two letters from the Honorable Cadwallader 
Colden, President of the King’s Council, addressed respectively to Lord Dart- 
mouth and Lord North, dated each, “ New York, 4th May, 1775,” and which run 
as follows, the first being to Lord Dartmouth: “ My Lord,—The state of anarchy 
and confusion into which this Province has run since the actual commencement of 
Hostilities between the King’s troops and the People of Massachusetts Bay, induced 
several Gentlemen to go over to England with hopes of being able to do something 
to stop the Effusion of Blood, and the Harms and Calamities of a Civil War, which 
has already had such terrifying Effects. Among these is Lt. Col. Maunsell, a half- 
pay officer in his Majesty’s service, who with great zeal offered to carry my Dis- 
patches to your Lordship. I have not had more than a superficial acquaintance 
with Col. Maunsell, but on this Occasion, I have been told by Gentlemen who Know 
him, that he is a man of Honor and Probity, a warm Friend to the Government, 
and by a Residence of eleven years in this Place, is well acquainted with the Gen- 
eral State of the Province. He will be able to give your Lordship a minute Detail 
of Circumstances, which you may wish to Know. I do not, however, my Lord, 
deliver up public Dispatches to him, as it is possible he may be detained by sick- 
ness or some accident.—If he should arrive in London before the Mail, your Lord- 
ship may confide in his account of our present State, which is a total prostration of 
Government and an Association with the other Colonies to resist the Acts of Parlia- 
ment and oppose Force to Force. I am &c.” The second of these two official let- 
ters, addressed to Lord North, reads : 


“ New York, 4" May, 1775. 
My Lord, 


Lieut. Col. Maunsell was the person who, on the sudden change that has hap- 
pened in this Province, took the Resolution of going to England, and engaged a 
Letter of Introduction to your Lordship. He is an officer on half-pay, served in 
the last war in America, and has acquired a knowledge of the state of this Colony 
by a residence of eleven years. He has been an Eye-Witness of the late extraor- 
dinary events in this place. So many Gentlemen have taken the Resolutions to go 
over in this Pacquet, that your Lordship may have the best information from a 
variety of hands,” 

This letter closes with the mention of the same distinguished persons spoken of 
in the preceding. General Maunsell returned to New York the next year. As to 
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his family residences in this city, Gaine’s Vew York Gazette of Jan. 26, 1776, thus 
advertises one of them: 

“To BE Let, (and entered roth of April next) The pleasant, healthy and 
convenient house and five lots of ground, containing 26 acres of land in six en- 
closures, at Greenwich, where Lieut. Colonel John Maunsell’s family now lives. 

Oliver De Lancey.” 


The New York Directory of 1794, gives his residence at that time as 11 Broad- 
way, which was also his widow's home for several subsequent years. She is said to 
have lived to the advanced age of ninety-seven, and was buried in Harlem, on the 
family estate. Her will before mentioned contains the following clause : “‘ Whereas 
I have built a vault on the East River, on a part of my farm in Harlem, where the 
remains of my late husband, General Maunsell, now are deposited, and wherein, I 
now direct my remains to be placed by his side, agreeably to his will, said vault to 
be forever reserved a sacred deposit for the remains of my husband and my own,” 
&c. She speaks of this “farm,” as where her “ present dwel/ing-house is situate” 
—which our memorandum says was a frame structure, “standing nearly opposite 
the old Roger Morris place,” adding, that the “ Watkins mansion, was of séone, 
and near the roth mile-stone.” The religious clause of Mrs. Maunsell’s will is 
sublimely concise: “I commit my soul into the hands of my Almighty Jehovah 
Saviour, trusting to his righteousness alone for eternal life.” He was “ a very hand- 
some man, and a true gentleman.” The portrait given is from the photograph of 
a miniature in the possession of H. M. Schieffelin, Esq., of this city, to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for its use. We learn from the same gentleman, that Mr. 
Henry Maunsell Bradhurst, who is living in Europe, has an old portrait of the 
General, about half-length and life-size. The Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, has also 
a miniature likeness of the general, as well as his uniform coat, and his Prayer-book, 
with other relics ; and we are informed that Mr. Wm. Chamberlain has a handsome 
original miniature of our subject in a bracelet. We learn that the late Mr. Maun- 
sell Bradhurst Field was named for John Maunsell Bradhurst, a friend of his 
father’s, and partner in business, and, also, that. his cousin, Hickson W, Field, Jr., 
whose name represents that of another noble old New York merchant, married Mr. 
Bradhurst’s daughter. It has been a peculiar privilege for the writer to offer to the 
Magazine this record of a distinguished British officer, whose associations with old 
New York were of so pleasing a character, and whose name has been so long and 
honorably preserved in family life among us. 

Wm. HALL. 











POLITICAL AMERICANISMS* 


I 


It is impossible to look over the columns of a daily journal, especially during 
the progress of a vigorous political campaign, without encountering numerous 
expressions and phrases, the meaning of which cannot be learned from any dic- 
tionary, but which, to one who is familiar with the current argoft of the period, are 
often quite as vigorously expressive as the most picturesque slang of the streets. 
The vocabulary of the American politician has indeed become copious beyond 
what is generally believed, and the glossary presented herewith lays no claim to 
completeness. It includes, however, a number of phrases which can be found in 
no other compilation. Some of these have passed out of current use, others are 
defined according to the best authorities available—often that of gray-haired 
veterans who may have cast their first vote for Jackson or Clay, and who were in 
the prime of life during the “ Hard Cider ” campaign. 

It has not always been easy to decide upon the exact meaning of a particular 
phrase, indeed meanings frequently vary with localities. Doubtless, careful readers 
will note sundry infelicities of definitions, which in point of fact may be due mainly 
to local variations. 

Wherever these definitions touch upon present issues, they must almost of 
necessity prove unsatisfactory in one way or another. Supporters of Mr. Blaine, 
for instance, may naturally think that a definition of the Mulligan letters is out of 
place in such a glossary, while his opponents will hold that a mere definition is ridic- 
ulously inadequate. This instance recalls the fact that while the writer was ques- 
tioning a highly intelligent elderly gentleman of this city on the subject of certain 
phrases current half a century ago, the “ Mulligan letters” chanced to be men- 
tioned. 

“What are those letters,” said th: old gentleman, “and who was Mulligan ?” 

The writer opened his note-book and read the brief explanation. 

“ Well,” was the comment, “ of course I have seen no end of stuff about it all, 
but I never took the trouble to read it.” 

He really seemed glad to learn, without spending too much time, just who Mul- 
ligan was. 

If this be true of a phrase so much bewritten as this, how much less likely are 
people to know the meaning of such terms as “ Morganize,” “ hunker,” “ loco- 
foco,” and a hundred others, all possessing certain points of interest that may often 
be traced back to curious derivations? 


* Copyright by Chas. Ledyard Norton. 1884. 
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ABOLITIONIST. —With this word widely diver- 
gent meanings are associated in different sections 
of the country. At the North an abolitionist is 
simply one who favors, or favored, the abolition 
of slavery, and the name is in itself honorable. 
At the South it is a synonym for all that is 
contemptible, mean, and dishonest, this in ad- 
dition to its true derivative signification as 
understood at the North. Many an affray has 
arisen in consequence of this divergence of 
meaning, and the consequent misunderstandings. 
The history of abolition is co-extensive with that 
of the United States, the anti-slavery agitation 
having begun before the Revolution, while Ver- 
mont abolished slavery within her borders in 
1777. 

ABSENTEEISM.—Adapted into American speech 
from the Irish ‘* National” vocabulary, and gen- 
erally used in this country with reference to 
wealthy Americans who reside abroad. 

ALBANY REGENCY.—So called from the resi- 
dences of its members at the State capital of 
New York. It was an association of Democratic 
politicians organized in 1820, and including in 
its early membership Martin Van Buren, Silas 
Wright, John A. Dix, Dean Richmond, Peter 
Cagger, and many others. It absolutely, though 
unofficially, controlled the action of the party 
until 1854, when its opponents, having learned 


its methods, its power was broken. 

AMERICAN.—The ‘‘ American” party origi- 
nated in New York in 1844, its avowed object be- 
ing to oppose the usurpation of the city govern- 
ment by foreigners. Owing to the extreme 
views of its leaders it fell into disfavor, but came 
to the front again in 1853, under the popular 
designation of ‘* Know Nothings” (g. ~.). 

AMERICAN KNIGHTS.—Knights of the Golden 
Circle (g. v.). 

ANTI-MASONRY.—A movement precipitated 
by the alleged murder of Morgan (g.v.) by 
the Free Masons in 1826. Wm. H. Seward, 
Millard Fillmore and Thurlow Weed were 
among the leaders of the Anti-Masons, and 
the party wielded political power for several 
years. 

ANTI-MONOPOLIST.—One who is opposed to 
existence of monopolies in the commercial world, 
on the ground that their political influence en- 
dangers the liberty of the people. Legislators 
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are often classified as monopolists and anti- 
monopolists. 

ANTI- RENTERS.—The anti-rent movement 
bore a conspicuous part in the politics of New 
York during most of the decade prior to 1847. 
It resulted from the attempt of the heirs of 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer to collect rents. 
Laws had been passed abolishing feudal tenures 
in 1779 and 1785; but the tenants of Van 
Rensselaer—who by courtesy was styled the ‘‘Pa- 
troon”’ (a title never claimed) to the end of his 
long and useful life—still continued to enjoy the 
farms upon which they lived on leases for life 
tenures, or from year to year. Through the in- 
dulgence of the ‘‘ Patroon” these tenants were 
all in debt. When he died they resisted the 
steps taken in the settlement of his estate, to 
collect rents, and complained that these semi- 
feudal land tenures were totally inconsistent 
with the spirit and genius of republican institu- 
tions. When the matter was pressed, they armed 
and disguised themselves as Indians, and offered 
such resistance to the civil officers that military 
interference became necessary. The governor 
sent troops to quell the riotous proceedings, and 
the disturbances attracted national attention. 
The newspapers were full of the subject, it was 
carried into politics, and then into the courts. In 
the end, the State constitution of New York, in 
1846, abolished all feudal tenures. The leases 
were converted into freeholds—that is, the par- 
ties who had rented bought their farms, giving 
mortgages ; and thus became freeholders instead 
of tenants. 

ASHLANDERS.—A_ political club of rowdies 
identified with Ashland Square in Baltimore, 
which city has been exceptionally prolific in 
names of this character, as ‘‘ Babes,” ‘‘ Plug- 
Uglies,” ‘‘ Dead Rabbits,” ‘‘ Blood-tubs,” etc. 

BALLOT-BOX STUFFING.—Originally practiced 
in New York, where boxes were constructed 
with false bottoms, so that an unlimited number 
of spurious ballots could be introduced by the 
party having control of the polling place. By 
mutual consent of parties this is now almost im- 
possible. 

BARBECUE (Spanish darbacda, French barbe-d- 
queue).—To cook a large animal whole, over an 
open fire. The French derivation suggests that 
the goat, from beard to tail—de barbe-d-gueue 
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—was the first victim of this species of cookery. 
The barbecue was formerly a conspicuous feature 
of political meetings, and is still common at the 
South and West (see ‘‘ Burgoo.”) ‘This year it 
has reappeared in New York State, a genuine 
barbecue having been held in Brooklyn. 

Bar’L (Barrel).—A wealthy candidate for office 
is said to have remarked, ‘‘ Let the boys know 
that there’s a bar’l o’ money ready for ‘em,” or 
words to that effect. The use of the term in this 
sense became general about 1876. 

BARNBURNER.—A nickname given to certain 
progressive New York Democrats about 1835, 
who were opposed to the conservative ‘‘ Hunk- 
ers” (g. v.). The name is derived from the legend 
of the Dutchman who set his barn afire in order 
to kill the rats which infested it, the analogy be- 
ing that the Democrats in question would fain 
destroy all existing institutions in order to cor- 
rect their abuses. 

BLack JACK.—An army nickname of General 
John A. Logan, given him because of his very 
dark complexion. 

BLEEDING KANsAS.— During the border troub- 
les resulting from the passage of the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill (1854), there was fighting of a 
more or less organized description, and many 
** free soil” advocates were killed. ‘‘ Bleeding 
Kansas” became a popular phrase with the 
Northern orators of the day, and was used scof- 
fingly by those on the other side. It is believed 
to have been originally coined to serve as a news- 
paper headline. 

BLoopy CuAsm.—‘‘ To bridge the bloody 
chasm” was a favorite expression with orators 
who, during the years immediately succeeding 
the Civil War, sought to obliterate the memory 
of the struggle. 

BLoopy SHIRT.—This became the symbol 
during the reconstruction period of those who 
would not suffer the Civil War to sink into ob- 
livion out of consideration for the feelings of 
the vanquished. To ‘‘ wave the bloody shirt” 
was to harrow up the exciting memories of the 
war. 

Bo._t.—Used as a verb to indicate the right 
of the independently minded to revolt against 
partisan rule, as, ‘‘ He bolted the party nom- 
inations.” Also pronominally, as ‘‘Hie has 
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organized a bolt.” The word derived this mean- 
ing from its sporting application to a horse when 
he becomes unmanageable on the race track. 
It is rarely used with its dictionary meaning in 
political connection, and when so_ used is 
generally misunderstood by the average reader. 

BoopiE.—A slang word adapted to political 
usage from the avgot of counterfeiters. Origi- 
nally it meant the main portion of the counterfeit 
money, and by an easy translation has come to 
mean a large roll of bills such as political man- 
agers are supposed to divide among their re- 
tainers. 

Boom.—Variously used as a noun or a verb. 
Derived, probably, from the nautical phrase 
‘‘boom-out,” signifying a vessel running rapidly 
before the wind. Within a few years it has 
made its appearance in a variety of combina- 
tions, as ‘‘ the whole State is booming for Smith,” 
or ‘‘the boys have whooped up the State to 
boom for Smith,” or ‘‘the Smith boom is ahead 
in this State,” etc., etc. 

BORDER-RUFFIANS.—This came prominently 
into use during the Kansas-Nebraska troubles 
of 1854-5, and was originally applied to bands 
of voters who crossed the border from the slave 
States in order to carry the elections in the Ter- 
ritories. 

Boss.—The political ‘‘Boss” is the leader 
whose word is law to his henchmen. ‘‘ Boss” 
Tweed of this city is believed to have been the 
first to wear the title in a semi-official way. The 
phrase ‘‘ Boss Rule” is said to have been in- 
vented by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, and employed 
by him in political speeches in Chicago. It is 
now in common use in this sense. Originally 
the word is Dutch (Baas), and is still used in New 
York and vicinity in a semi-respectful way. 

,;0URBON.—A Democrat of the straitest sect. 
A ‘‘ fire-eater” (7. v.). Applied for the most part 
to Southern Democrats of the old school. This 
use of the word probably ante-dates the Civil 
War, but no instance of such use has been found 
in print. Bourbon County, Kentucky, is popu- 
larly associated with this kind of Democrat, but 
we must look to the old Bourbon party in France 
—uncompromising adherents of political tradi- 
tion—for its true paternity. 

CHARLES LEDYARD NorTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOLICITING VOTES IN 1758—The fol- 
lowing interesting item is copied from 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of Dec. 28, 
1758. ‘‘From the London Magazine for 
September, 1758. As many people are 
unacquainted with the Family of the late 
brave Lord Viscount Howe, this adver- 
tisment may inform them that he left 
two brothers, the commodore, now Lord 
Howe, and lieutenant-colonel Howe, at 
present with his regiment at Cape Bre- 
ton. So extraordinary an address from 
the Mcther of these truly noble Brothers, 
must strike every one with mingled Grief 
and Pleasure, and no doubt will have a 
due effect upon the persons to home it is 
addressed : 

‘To the Gentlemen, Clergy, Free- 
holders and Burgesses of the Town and 
County of the Town of Nottingham : 

As lord Howe is now absent upon the 
publick service, and lieutenant-colonel 
Howe is with his regiment at Louisburg, 
it rests upon me to beg the favour of 
your votes and interests that lieutenant- 
colonel Howe may supply the place of 
his late brother as your representative 
in parliament. 

Permit me, therefore, to implore the 
protection of every one of you, as the 
mother of him, whose life has been lost 
in the service of his country. 

CHARLOTTE Howe.’” 
Hampure, N. J. M. W. L. 

SULKY LITTLE RHODY—Extract of a 
letter from Newport, to a gentleman in 
Boston, dated July 5,1787. “ Yesterday 
being the Fourth of July—how was it 
celebrated in Boston? Here, every one 
was to his farm and to his merchandize.” 


[Perhaps Rhode Island was in sack-cloth 
and ashes, bewailing her unjustifiable 
conduct. It is hoped that, by the next 
anniversary, she will fully repent of all 
her misdemeanors ; be virtuous and hon- 
ourable, become a strong link in the 
chain of union, and participate in all its 
joys.J—Mew York Packet, July 17, 
1787. PETERSFIELD 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA., IN 1773— 
From a letter published in the Peznsyl- 
vania. Magazine for October, 1884, we 
copy the following picturesque descrip- 
tion: “It was in April, 1772, that I set- 
tled on this plantation. It is situated at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from Philadelphia, and is just as 
far from Fort Pitt; it lies in a large and 
beautiful valley, which runs all through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia ; 
it consists of about four hundred and 
thirty acres, and there was a house of 
two stories high, and office house upon 
it. The house is built of square blocks 
of wood, worked or indented in one an- 
other ; it is well plastered, so that it is 
warm enough, and I have six convenient 
rooms in it, My plantation, which I call 
Cockerhill, after the name of the. farm 
where my father lived and died, and 
where I lived so long (near Glasgow, 
Scotland, a short distance from Crook~- 
ston Castle), consists wholly of limestone 
land, and in general, limestone land is 
reckoned the best in the country. I 
bless God that I came here and I heart- 
ily thank every man of you who encour- 
aged me, and helped me to get the bet- 
ter of that that a man is under when he 
is to venture over so wide a sea.” 
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No MORE WAR: A PROPHECY FOR 1761 
—“ THE Propuetic Numsers of Daniel 
and Johan calculated ; in order to show 
the Day of JupcMeENT for this first age 
of the GospEL, is to be expected; and 
setting up the Millennial Kingdom of 
Jehovah and his Christ. By Richard 
Clarke, minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.’ Amen. [In which is pre- 
dicted—‘ The anger of God against the 
wicked in the year 1759 ’—God will be 
known by many in the year 1760, and 
this will produce a great war. 

Asia, Africa and America will tremble 
in the year 1761. 

A great EARTHQUAKE over the whole 
world in 1763. 

God will be universally known by all ; 
—Then general Reformation and Peace 
for ever; when the People shall learn 
War no more. 

Happy is the man that liveth to see 
this Day.”]—Braprorp’s Pennsylvania 


Journal, May 10, 1759. M. W. L. 
Hamburg, N, J. 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR—The printers 
wish, as their Wood-Pile is already re- 
duced to freezing point, and will shortly 
be down to o, if not replenished, that 
such of their customers as have promised 
wood for the papers, may not neglect to 
improve the present good sleighing in 
fulfilment of their engagements. —Ca/s- 
hill Packet, Feb. 4, 1793. 

PETERSFIELD 


THE ART OF LISTENING—In the Men- 
tor, by Alfred Ayers, some very useful 
hints are given in regard to conversation. 
“ One must avoid interrupting,” says the 
author, and “one must learn to listen. 


NOTES 


It is not sufficient to keep silent. You 
should be attentive, seem to be interest- 
ed, and not wear the expression of a 
martyr. There are those whose mien 
when they listen seems to say : ‘ Will he 
ever get through and let me give breath 
to the words of wisdom !’ or, ‘ Poor me, 
how long will this torture last!’ or, 
‘When you get through, I’ll show you in 
a word or two what nonsense you talk !’ 
Such listeners are generally persons that 
think their utterances much more heavily 
freighted with wisdom than other people 
think them.” 


THE GARFIELD MONUMENT FUND— 
The State Committee appointed by the 
Governor to collect funds in aid of the 
Garfield National Monument at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of which Gen. James Grant 
Wilson is the chairman, have completed 
their duty, by forwarding to the associa- 
tion, of which ex-President Hayes is a 
prominent member, the sum of $10,- 
183.44, as New York’s contribution to 
the martyr’s monument. This amount 
was collected in the following thirty- 
eight counties, the other twenty-two hav- 
ing failed to respond to the committee’s 
appeal : 

Albany, 

Cayuga, 

Chautauqua, 

Chemung, 

Chenango, 

Cortland, 

Dutchess, 

Ful T. 

ulton, ioga, 
Gree . . i > 
Hamilton, Washingt we 


Herkimer, 
Jefferson, 


eens, 
Rensselaer, 
Richmond 
Rockland, 
Saratoga, 
Schenectady, 
Seneca, 
Sullivan, 





ayne, 
Westchester. 


The monument is now being erected 
in Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, on a 
commanding eminence, and will cost, 
when completed, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. J. G. W. 
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CAPTAIN WASHINGTON—The follow- 
ing item is from a Philadelphia newspaper 
of March 3, 1763: “ Capt. Washington, 
in a Privateer belonging to Kingston 
[Jamaica] carried a Dutch sloop in 
there.” 

Can any of your readers give any in- 
formation of this member of the Wash- 
ington family ? 

MINTO 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS—In my search for copies of 
the publications issued by order of the 
Continental Congress I have not met with 
the one authorized by the following res- 
olution of October 26, 1778: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed to superintend the publication 
of such matters relating to the disputes, 
petitions, and negotiations to and with the 
_ court of Great Britain, and such notes and 
explanations thereon as to them shall ap- 
pear proper, and that they agree with the 
printer for 1,300 copies of such publica- 
tion, on account of Congress ; the mem- 
bers chosen Mr. G. Morris, Mr. Drayton 
and Mr. R. H. Lee. 

I presume the book was duly printed, 
and would feel indebted for a copy of the 


title, or reference where the book could 
be seen. COLLECTOR 


HARLEM HEIGHTS PROPERTY—Aaron 
Burr’s advertisement of Real Estate for 
sale on Harlem Heights in 1785. Where 
was it exactly ? 

In Kollock’s Mew York Gazetteer and 
The Coyntry Journal of July 1st, 1785, 
appears the following: “To BE Sotp— 
THE Farm on the Heights of Harlem 
belonging to the estate of the late John 
Watkins, containing about three hundred 
acres, bounded by the East and North 
Rivers, where are plenty of fish, oysters, 
&c., and is remarkably well watered by 
living springs. The healthfulness of the 
situation, with the beautiful prospect it 
commands; the goodness of the land, 
and the large quantity of hay ground on 
the farm, renders it an inviting purchase 
to a gentleman. It will be sold as it is 
at present, or divided into such parts as 
will suit the purchasers, For terms ap- 
ply to Aaron Burr, Esq., corner of Nas- 
sau and Little Queen Streets. June 25th, 
1785.” Where exactly was the farm ? 
Who was “the late John Watkins” ? 
Was the Jumel farm any part of it ? 

WESTCHESTER 


REPLIES 


Gray-Court [xii. 472] — Notwith- 
standing the assurance “ It can’t be so” 
of your correspondent “ Historicus,” 
permit me to say, on the authority of 
records official, that Daniel “Cromel- 
ine ” was the owner of the “ Gray-Court ” 
tract in 1704, having purchased the 
same from Hendrick Ten Eyck by deed 
dated Dec. 8 of that year. William Bull 


built the “ Gray-Court” house for Dan- 
iel Cromeline in 1715-16. Why Daniel 
Cromeline named the place “Gray- 
Court” must remain a matter of conject- 
ure, but he did so name it. There is 
sufficient record in reference to Charles 
“Crommeline” in 1720, and Daniel 
Crymline” in 1710. I have supposed 
that the Charles of 1720 was the son 
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of the Daniel of 1704. Certainly the 
Daniel of 1704, 1710 and 1716 must 
have been more than two years old. 

E. M. R. 


NewsBurGH, JVov., 1884 


ELECTION EXPENSES IN THE LAST 
CENTURY [xii. 413]—Now that our 
Presidential election, with its enormous 
expenditure, has become a thing of the 
past, it may not be uninteresting to see 
how history repeats itself, and from the 
following bill, catch a glimpse of what 
constituted some of the expenses one 
hundred and forty-eight years ago. It 
would probably be difficult to find an 
ttemized bill of the present campaign. 
‘General expenses ” is a safe expression 
and a good substitute for disagreeable 
detail. 

The bill alluded to, is indorsed 
“ election expenses for 1738-9,”" and was 
divided equally between James Alex- 
ander and Eventhus Van Horne. 


To 56} Gall Jamaica Rum for Punch, 
54 Gall Ditto for drams ye morning, 

62 Gall a 3/3 p iO... te 
To Cash for 3} Gall Brandy at 7 ihe 
To Cash for 8 Gall Lime-juice at 4s 1. 12. 
To 73% lb Single refined Sugar 

whereof is Left 9}, Remn 65} 

Ib at 14 p 3°26 2 


REPLIES 


To 3 Barrill for Wine & Shrub 

To 104 Bottels for Wine & Rum 
whereof there is 3 returned, Re- 
mains 101 Bot a 40 pg I 

To 7 pds Candles at Two nights 

To the Carting Wine & Shrub 

To 2 Loads woode and carting 

To 4 Case Bottels broke 

To 3 Tapes 

To 1 Gugs 2. 6. 

To Mr. Smith for 6 Bottels 1. 8. t 

To Mrs. Lancelett acct for earthen 
& Glass Broak 3 

To John Benck acct for pipes & mugs o 

To John Berback for bread O. 

To John Outhout acct barrills de- 
ducted 4. 

To John Brashers acct for Tobaco 

To Garrad Duyke mending glass 

To William Walton for a pyd wine 16. 

To yi hornpipes 2. 

To Robin the fidler 

To y® other 3 each 9 

To the Drum 

To tunis Teahut for a spad, stolen 

To Mr Alexander for Chease, to 
John Wright 

To Zenger & Golett 

To Angeneta Adolph 

To W™ Langford 

To Mr Alexander 


Alexander 36. 
Van Horne 36. 


£72. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCI- 
ETY held its semi-annual meeting for the 
election of officers at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 21st of October. Con- 
siderable time was spent in eulogizing 
the character of the late Stephen Salis- 
bury, who had been president for many 
years, and suitable resolutions were 
adopted. Dr. Trumbull read an article 
upon paper currency, giving a history 
of the scheme. The Treasurer’s report 
showed a balance in the treasury of 
$77,663. In the afternoon the election 
of officers was held, and resulted in the 
choice of as President, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, LL.D., of Worcester ; Vice-Pres- 
idents, Hon. George Bancroft, LL.D., of 
Washington, and Stephen Salisbury, of 
Worcester ; Council, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D., of Boston ; Joseph Sargent, 
M.D., of Worcester; Samuel A. Green, 
M.D., of Boston; Hon. P. Emory AIl- 
drich, of Worcester; Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, of Cambridge; Rev. Egbert C- 
Smyth, D.D., of Andover; Samuel S. 
Green, A.M., of Worcester; A. P. Pea- 
body, D.D., of Cambridge ; Charles A. 
Chase and Hon. Edward L. Davis, of 
Worcester ; Secretary of Foreign Corre- 
spondence, Hon. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, LL.D., of Hartford ; Secretary of 
Domestic Correspondence, Charles 
Deane, LL.D., of Boston; Recording 
Secretary, John D. Washburn, A.B., of 
Worcester ; Treasurer, Nathaniel Paine, 
of Worcester ; Committee of Publication, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., of Boston, Charles 
Deane, LL.D., of Boston, Nathaniel 
Paine, of Worcester, Charles A. Chase, 
A. M., of Worcester ; Auditors, Charles 
A. Chase, A. M., of Worcester, William 
A. Smith, of Worcester. 


THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Society, held on the 25th 
of October, a large number of gifts of 
books, manuscripts, maps, relics, etc., 
were reported, among which was an 
original ambrotype of Robert E, Lee, at 
about the age of fifty years. A number 
of communications were read ; one from 
Charles B, Norton, secretary of the com- 
mission for holding the American Ex- 
hibition in London, to begin May 1, 
1886, asking that the Society be repre- 
sented in a meeting of the leading his- 
torical and scientific bodies of the 
United States, to be held in London 
during the exhibition ; and another of 
great interest from John T. Hassam, of 
Boston, giving information of the valu- 
able results of the researches of Mr. G. 
F. Waters among the archives of Great 
Britain during the past two years, under 
the auspices of the Historic, Genealogi- 
cal Society, and transmitting a list of 
unpublished documents, illustrating the 
early history of Virginia, recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Waters. So broad is 
the field of investigations of Mr. Waters, 
and so important in their promise to the 
whole field of American history, and 
evidently to that of Virginia, that Mr. 
Hassam thinks it probable that the Leg- 
islature of Virginia, or the enlightened 
of its citizens, might be disposed to con- 
tribute toward the expense of a further 
prosecution of the valuable labors of Mr. 
Waters. 

Orin L. Cottrell, Esq., was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Society wice Colonel Thomas H. 
Ellis, removed from the city and re- 
signed, 
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THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF HIS 
EXCELLENCY THOMAS HUTCHIN- 
SON, ESQ., B.A. (Harvard), LL.D. (Oxon.), 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of 
His late Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts 
Bay in North America. Compiled from the 
Original. Documents still remaining in the 
possession of his Descendants. By PETER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, one of his Great- 
grandsons. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. vi., 594. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1884. 


This is a handsome, well-printed octavo vol- 
ume, from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
so widely distinguished for the good taste and 
high character of the workmanship of their issues. 

Governor Thomas Hutchinson was one of the 
ablest of the Massachusetts men of hisday. Born 
in 1711, and bred, in Boston, a graduate of Har- 
vard, a merchant by occupation, and the son of a 
father in easy circumstances, he was a selectman 
of Boston and one of its representatives in the 
General Court at the age of twenty-six. Three 
years later, in 1741, he was chosen the agent of 
the inhabitants and proprietors of the great tract 
of land given to New Hampshire by the deter- 
mination of the boundary between it and Mas- 
sachusetts, and sent to England with their 
petition to the King to be restored to the juris- 
diction of the latter. Elected annually from 
Boston to the General Court from 1742 to 1749, 
he was its Speaker from 1746 to 1748; and in 
1749 was chosen into the Council of the Prov- 
ince, in which he remained continuously till 
1766. In 1752 he was made Judge of Probate 
and Judge of the Common Pleas of Suffolk 
County. When Lieut.-Gov. de Lancey of New 
York, by order of the King, convened the Con- 
gress of 1754 at Albany, Hutchinson was ap- 
pointed one of the five commissioners from 
Massachusetts, and took a very active part in 
its proceedings. Appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts in 1758, he succeeded to the 
chief command of the Province during the in- 
terval between the departure of Gov. Pownall 
in June, 1760, and the arrival of Gov. Francis 
Bernard in August of that year. Chief-Justice 
Sewell having died about a month after Ber- 
nard’s arrival, the latter, shortly after, appointed 
Hutchinson Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, to 
the intense disappointment of James Otis and 
his father, the latter of whom desired the office 
—a disappointment which caused the Otises to 
take the active part they subsequently did 
against the Government in the disputes which 
preceded and finally led to Independence. On 
Bernard’s departure in August, 1769, Hutchin- 
son again succeeded to the command of the 


Province, and in March, 1771, was commis- 
sioned Governor of Massachusetts, and so con- 
tinued till 1774. in which year he went to Eng- 
land, by leave of the King, to endeavor to induce 
the Government to adopt a more lenient policy 
toward the colonies, and especially toward 
Massachusetts. In this he failed, and never 
returned to America. He died at Brompton, 
June 30, 1780, and was buried a few days later 
in Croydon church, near London, of which his 
friend, the Rev. East Apthorp, formerly of Bos- 
ton, was then the Vicar. 

Holding high office in Massachusetts con- 
tinuously for forty-eight years, and after that 
until his death for six years in close and con- 
fidential intercourse with the Ministry of the 
day and the public men of England of all par- 
ties, admitted to the Court and the highest circles 
of English society, of pleasing manners, an 
agreeable talker and a close observer, his ex- 
perience was as great and varied as it was 
unique. During this long period he preserved 
his correspondence, kept letter-book copies of 
his own letters, and during his residence in 
England wrote a daily diary. These his de- 
scendants carefully guarded, and now, after the 
lapse of more than a century, we have in this 
volume that part of the Diary covering the years 
1774 and 1775, and interspersed with it very 
many letters to and from him during those years. 
The information about men and events on both 
sides of the ocean is great, and often of the 
highest interest. We are admitted to the private 
conversation of the leading men in England and 
that of the King, and see exactly the ideas and 
facts and opinions which led to the procras- 
tination, folly, and unstatesmanlike action which 
cost England her American empire ; we learn 
how the interests, and rights of America were 
sacrificed to the temporary interests of British 
politics and politicians. 

The Diary reflects credit on its author, and 
shows him to have been a singularly just-minded 
and good-tempered man. There is no abuse, 
fierceness of speech, or undue acidity of lan- 
guage ; but while speaking clearly and decidedly, 
he never indulges in any vindictiveness or dis- 
plays of prejudice or anger, such as we have 
just seen that Carlyle delighted in. Contrasted 
with the diaries of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams, overflowing, as both do, with 
bile, envy, jealousy, vanity, and, if the word 
must be said, meanness, often expressed in the 
strongest and most violent terms, this of 
Hutchinson shines as light to darkness. And 
the fact is the more singular, for, as his editor 
says, ‘‘ No servant of the Crown ever received 
more slander, personal abuse and misrepre- 
sentation than Thomas Hutchinson in Massa- 


chusetts ;” and he might have added, greater 
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loss of property. And he well continues : ‘ Yet 
his descendants have allowed a whole century to 
elapse without making an effort to defend his 
character. ‘Time will show that it did not need 
defending, and this delay is an advantage to all 
parties, for we can now examine the situa'ion 
calmly and dispassionately, which it was impos- 
sible to do during the prevalence of political 
excitement.” 

It has been said by American writers that 
Hutchinson was received coldly and neglected 
in England. This volume proves the contrary. 
In a letter of 1st November, 1774, to his 
brother, Foster Hutchinson, occurs this pas- 
sage : 

*‘Lord Dartmouth very early spoke to-me 
from the K. (king) to know what mark of honour 
he should confer upon me, and advised me to 
think of nothing short of an hereditary honour. I 
considered there was not an estate to support a 
title. 1f I had had but one son I might better 
run the risk, but shali decline it as my family is 
circumstanced, unless my eldest son shall think 
I hurt him by the refusal. I tho’t it not 
amiss, however, to ask his Lordship if I should 
be reproached with being slighted in England 
whether I might say I had the offer of such an 
honour. He answered immediately, ‘ Most 
undoubtedly. I venture to assure you it will be 
conferred immediately.’ And so the matter 
rests, and I have said nothing about it since. 
But all claim to this honour and all the effects 
Ihave in the Province I would cheerfully part 
with to see it restored to the orderly state it was 
in when I first came to the General Court ” 
Numerous entries show how well he was always 
received both at Court and in society. 

The effect of the Suffolk Resolves, and the 
action of the Philadelphia Congress indorsing 
them, upon his efforts to terminate the contro- 
versy, or mollify the Government, is striking :— 
‘* These proceedings,” he writes, ‘‘alone are 
enough to put it out of my power to contribute 
to any accommodation, * * * It is out of my 
power any longer to promote a plan of concilia- 
tion. I cannot think any exception can be 
taken to my shunning all share in a plan of hos- 
tilities—a plan which, if determined upon, I 
hope will never be executed. I saw Lord Dart- 
mouth yesterday ‘Why, Mr. H.,’ says his 
lordship, ‘if these Resolves of your people are 
to be depended on, they have declared war 
against us; they will not suffer any sort of 
treaty.’ ‘I cannot helpit, my Lord. Your Lord- 
ship knows I have done everything in my pow- 
er to close the breach between the Kingdom and 
the Colonies, and it distresses me greatly that 
there is so little prospect of success.’” In still 
another letter, he gives this very different char- 
acter of the Ministry and of Lord Dartmouth, 
from what our historians have told us : 

‘I will make one observation to you of a 
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political nature. I have more than a hundred 
times, in New England, heard the Ministry 
spoke of as a set of men combining to deprive 
the Colonies of their liberty, and tointroduce an 
arbitrary and despotic Government ; and some- 
times it hasbeen said Popery. I verily believe 
there never was an Administration with less 
views of that sort, or more disposed to concede 
to every claim of the Colonies which can con 
sist with their continuing united to the King- 
dom. Lord Dartmouth, who is at the head 
of the American Department, is as amiable a 
man as you know—a man of Literature as 
well as good natural sense. His greatest 
foible is an excess of humanity, which makes 
him apt at times to think more favorably of 
some men than they deserve; and as for his 
Religion, he would pass in New England for an 
Orthodox good Christian ; but here every man 
who is not ashamed to own himself a Christian, 
is called a Methodist. I had been often in his 
company before anything passed on that subject. 
At length, one day, when nobody was present, 
— Mr. H.,’ says he, ‘the old Puritans who first 
went over to your Colony were certainly a set 
of serious godly men; is the same sense of re- 
ligion which they carried over with them still 
remaining there, or does infidelity prevail there 
as it does here in England?’ The long conver- 
sation which followed I will not commit to writ- 
ing. The introduction will give you some idea 
of the man. I seldom see him but he laments 
that the people in the Colonies have put it out 
of his power to do what he never would have 
come into his Office, if he had not hoped to 
do, towards a reconciliation. Lord North, Lord 
Suffolk, and the Lord Chancellor, appear to me 
to have the same dispositions, To say this toa 
man cone in party. would be canere surdis [to 
sing to the deaf], bnt this is not the case with 
ou. 

The mystery of the affair of his private let- 
ters, obtained surreptitiously by Franklin, and 
sent by him to Boston and there published, is 
not cleared up. The Ministers and others as- 
cribe the taking of them to Temple in spite of 
his denial, but Hutchinson himself seems to 
have been in doubt, and gives Temple the bene- 
fit of it. Dr. Hugh Williamson, of North Car- 
olina, then a student in London, told Dr. Ho- 
sack, as the latter states in his memoir of Wil- 
liamson, that he obtained them, handed them to 
Franklin, and immediately left London and 
went over to Holland. The Diary throws no 
light on this story. Franklin’s allegation that 
he obtained them from a member of Parliament, 
was probably made for a purpose, and the truth 
of the matter is yet to be discovered. 

There is a full and striking account of the 
remarkable conversation of George III. with 
Hutchinson on his arrival in London, which, 
however, was known before, through what the 
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editor says was a surreptitious copy made by 
Mr. Rives when Edward Everett was American 
Minister in London, for Mr. Bancroft, without 
the knowledge of the Hutchinson family. 

Space will not permit of further extracts, but 
this from the entry of May 3, 1775—twelve days 
only after Bunker Hill, and twenty-five before the 
arrival of the news of the battle in England, is too 
curious to be omitted. —May the 3d, Lord North 
opened his budget in the H. of Commons, where 
no opposition remains, Out of doors every arti- 
fice is used to keep up a spirit against the 
Minister for American Measures ; and a report 
has been current to-day that there has been a bat- 
tle, and that Gage has lost 1,000 men, etc. [the 
italics are ours]. This almost makes us believe 
in second sight. 

A blemish of the work is the insertion in the 
text of many inconsequential observations of the 
editor himself made during a journey in America 
a few years ago, which are of no value whatever. 
Otherwise his work is fairly done, and the book 
is one of great and lasting value. It is to be 
praised for having an Index, but it should have 
been a fuller one, especially as to names. The 
editor promises us at a future time the continua- 
tion of. the Diary to the death of its author in 
1780, which will be looked for with eagerness by 
every one interested in American History. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, NEW YORK, from the discovery of 
the Great River, in 1524, by Verrazzano, to the 
Present Time. By ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 526. 1884. Albany: E. H. 
Bender. 


This work covers a period of three hundred 
and sixty years, and is the first complete history 
of our State capital that has been written. It is 
fully illustrated with buildings old and new, val- 
uable maps, and explanatory diagrams. It treats 
of discoveries and explorations, early settlements 
and experiences, the rise and development of the 
little hamlet and village of Albany, the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, Indian hostili- 
ties, the Colonial Congress, affairs of the Revo- 
lution, the general progress of the city during 
the present century, and the new Capitol. The 
author graphically describes Albany, in 1685, as 
‘*surrounded by a fence of thick planks and 
heavy posts, thirteen feet long, and planted up- 
right in the ground. . . . The houses in the vil- 
lage, about one hundred in number, were 
mostly structures of logs or of framed timber, 
weather boarded. There were some that were 
built of brick. The few stone buildings were of 
rough masonry. Many of the houses were 
thatched with reeds, some were covered with 
shingles, and others were roofed with glazed 
tiles. Very few of the steep gable-roofs had 
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eave-troughs, hence the occasional use of the de- 
scriptive phraseology ‘free drip,’ in the early 
conveyances. Frequently small square dormer 
windows were set in the roofs to admit light to 
the garrets, which were commonly used as sleep- 
ing-rooms. The chimneys were mostly built on 
the outside of the houses, at their gable-ends, 
and were made wide and deep at the bottom for 
large fire-places. For warmth in winter, long 
and thick pieces of wood were burned on these 
ample hearths, particularly in the kitchens, which 
in cold weather were usually the only rooms that 
had fire in them. Wide, arched brick bake- 
ovens were often built at the back sides of these 
spacious kitchen fire-places, and the part pro- 
jecting into the house-yard was generally covered 
with a shed-roof. House doors were mounted 
with long iron hinges set on strong iron staples. 
Windows contained one or more sashes filled 
with small panes of glass set in grooves of lead. 
Stoops—low, wooden platforms with backed 
benches—were generally placed before the front 
doors. These porches, on fair summer even- 
ings, were the favorite out-door sitting places of 
the villagers.” 

Every page of this excellent historical work 
gives unmistakable evidence of careful and 
painstaking research, and the varied data gath- 
ered by the accomplished author from an infinite 
number of original sources, are grouped and pre- 
sented in the most skillful and felicitous manner. 
The book is printed in clear handsome type, on 
choice paper, in elegant binding, and forms a 
beautiful volume. It is sold only by subscrip- 
tion, but we predict for it a large and appreci- 
ative audience outside of the city of Albany, 
Every citizen of the State of New York who pos- 
sesses a library, or who has a desire even to be 
classed among the intelligent of this generation, 
either with or without a library of his own, can- 
not afford to miss it from his possession. 


REFORMS: THEIR DIFFICULTIES AND 
POSSIBILITIES. By the Author of 
‘*CONFLICT IN NATURE AND LIFE.” 1I2mo, 
pp. 229. 1884. New York: D.. Appleton 
& Co. 

The perplexing problems of life are discussed 
in this volume with rare ability, and from a new 
point of view—that of conflict in the constitu- 
tion of things. The author sympathizes: with 
the laboring classes, not because they labor, 
but because they are more liable than others to 
suffer injustice and wrong, and because what- 
ever may have determined their lot, it is at best 
a hard one. But he thinks even the working-man 
wants a clearer view of the economic situation 
as it relates to himself. ‘‘ There is something 
more needed than mere earning and saving. La- 
boring men must cultivate a brotherly sympathy 
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with one another, and learn to act in concert 
with intelligence and prudence ; not to cripple 
and destroy capital.” The book is strong and 
rich in suggestion. The writer’s name is with- 
held, but his erudition and impartiality, his 
charming style, and his skill in reasoning con- 
vince us that he has given years of profound 
thought to these and kindred topics. He wields 
the pen of a master. And he says so much that 
is worth while to read and think about, that it is 
difficult even to enumerate the good points in 
the volume. Speaking of education for the 
farmer, he says it should be specially directed 
to the strengthening of practical common-sense. 
‘* What the farmer really wants is discipline in 
the application of means to ends. It is not 
economical to direct heavy ordnance against 
small game. Learned men may not make the 
best farmers. And boys very naturally refuse 
to qualify for such an isolated, lonesome, and 
contracted sphere as that of simply managing a 
farm.” The third chapter, on ‘* Monopoly,” is 
one of exceptional interest—as is also the sixth 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Money.” In conclusion, the 
author bids the reformer at all times to remem- 
ber how easy it is in bringing about a good, to 
give rise in the process to an unforseen evil. 


THE MOUNTAIN ANTHEM. The Beati- 
tudes in Rhythmic Echoes. By Rev. WI"L- 
1AM C, RICHARDS. Square I2mo, pp. 42. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston: 1884. 


We have seen nothing more beautiful for the 
coming Christmas season in the way of a gift- 
book than this fresh contribution to the ‘‘ Golden 
Floral” library of Lee & Shepard. A year ago 
we had the pleasure of noticing from the same 
publishers an exceptionally unique little volume 
by the same author, containing twelve original 
songs and sonnets founded on the twenty-third 
Psalm, a new and permanent gem in the coronal 
of sacred Psalmody, entitled ‘‘ The Lord is My 
Shepherd.” To all who are familiar with the 
exquisite grace and sweetness of Mr. Richards’ 
poems, we need only say that ‘‘ The Mountain 
Anthem ” is equally felicitous in expression and 
in sentiment to any of his former productions. 
What could touch the heart more tenderly than 
the closing lines of his rhythmic echo to the 
text, ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted” : 


“‘ Every tear of grief is gladness ; 
Every sob its solace brings ; 
So. for sweetness in his sadness, 
Still the mobrner weeps and sings.” 


It is so rare to find original text in holiday 
ift-books that we welcome this treasure from 
r. Richards’ pen with enthusiasm, and cordial- 
ly commend the work to those who are search- 
ing for presents of substantial worth as well as 
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beauty for their friends. It is illustrated from 
original designs in the very highest style of the 
engraver’s art, and appears not only in the silk- 
fringed, dainty, ‘‘ Golden Floral” manner, but 
is bound in a delicate blue cloth, full gilt, taste- 
fully ornamented. 


MARYLAND. The History of a Palatinate. 
‘By WILLIAM HAND Browne. (American 
Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. 
SCUDDER.) I vol. 16mo, pp. 292. Boston, 
1884. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

In the choice of Mr William Hand Browne 
as an author for a trustworthy and graphic ac- 
count of the rise and development of Maryland, 
the editor of this valuable series of historical 
volumes has made a very strong point. Mr. 
Browne's familiarity with the political and ma- 
terial development of the Province as well as the 
State, has enabled him to produce a work of 
more than usual excellence. He has confined 
himself chiefly, and we may add, wisely, to the 
least known period of Maryland’s history, that 
which preceded the War of Independence; and 
in the prosecution of his work has had excep- 
tional opportunities for examining the original 
manuscript records and archives. Much that 
has hitherto been obscure is now presented to the 
reader in a clear light. The book is well written 
in simple, straightforward, vigorous English, anid 
is a substantial contribution to the history of 
America. The early settlement of Maryland is 
tinged with romance. The figures of Lord 
Baltimore, Governor Pott, and ‘‘ Clayborne the 
Rebel,” will ever stand out boldly, inviting ac- 
quaintance. We sympathize with Baltimore, 
who wrote to the Duke of Buckingham in Au- 
gust, 1627, “I came to build, and settle, and 
sow, and I am fallen to fighting Frenchmen ;” 
and we become singularly interested in the re- 
bellion of Clayborne, and the performances of 
Richard Ingle and others. We trace Maryland 
through these pages from a free Palatinate to 
the condition of a Crown colony; ‘‘and the Pro- 
prietary, from being a prince little less than a 
sovereign, to a mere absentee landlord.” 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. A Complete 
and Comprehensive History of Dueling in all 
Countries. By Major Ben C, TRUMAN. 
I2mo, pp. 599. New York, 1884, Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

“Dueling,” says the author of this volume, 
‘‘undoubtedly took its rise from the judicial 
combats of Celtic nations, and was first intro- 
duced among the Lombards in 659.” The 
custom was kept up in France some nine hun- 
dred years—until about 1547. Major Truman 
traces the progress, prevalence, and decline of 
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dueling in the various European countries and 
in America, and describes nearly all the noted 
hostile meetings that were ever recorded. He 
gives the reader an account, also, of the differ- 
ent modes of fighting, the weapons used in dif- 
ferent climes and centuries, with many interesting 
details. He recites facts and incidents in con- 
nection with notable duels with the vigor, spirit, 
and humor of a genuine story teller. This is con 
spicuously the case when he comes within the do- 
main of American dueling. He takes the manly, 
Christian, civilized view of the institution, which 
seems to have had its uses, like many other 
things, during the slow development of public 
law and individual self-restraint, but which he 
totally condemns in theory and practice for our 
present day, and treats as one of the historic 
forces—a thing of the past; a topic, however, 
full of human interest to the student, the soldier, 
the professional analyzer of passion and motive, 
and to that curious and omnivorous creature, the 
general reader. The book has a careful index 
of some seventeen hundred entries, referring 
almost exclusively to the names of principals in 
the duels recorded, and will be found exceed- 
ingly convenient as a work of reference ; it is 
one of those specialties that necessarily find 
place in every library. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of his 
Life in London. 1834-1881. By JAMES AN- 
THONY FroupE, M.A. Two vols. in one. 
12mo, pp. 417. New York, 1884. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


When one of the most brilliant literary portrait 
painters of his time takes for his subject the career 
of such a man as Thomas Carlyle, whose writ- 
ings are spread over the whole Teclitepaihing 
world, we open the volume with an expectancy 
not easily defined. Mr. Froude possesses the 
double gift of accuracy and representative power. 
He believes in facts first and philosophy after- 
wards. ‘‘ Before any facts of human life are 
available for philosophy, we must have those 
facts exactly as they were.” History recites the 
actions of men. But actions without motives 
are nothing, for they may be variously inter- 

reted, and only understood in their causes 
* The sharpest scrutiny is the condition of undy- 
ing fame.” Mr. Froude esteems no concealment 
rmissible in connection with the life of Carlyle. 

hus he writes fearlessly from the broad and im- 
movable basis of truth, and bringing into full play 
his wonderful powers of narration and characteri- 
zation, never omitting to acknowledge the good 
in its proper place and proportion, presents the 
world, in the book before us—one of the rarest 
of biographical achievements—a vivid and fasci- 
nating picture of Carlyle’s peculiar personality. 
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At the age of thirty-nine Carlyle was, says Mr. 
Froude, ‘‘ impracticable, unpersuadable, unmalle- 
able, as independent and willful as if he were an 
eldest son and the heir of a peerage. He had 
created no ‘ public’ of his own ; the public which 
existed could not understand his writings and 
would not buy them, nor could he be induced so 
much as to attempt to please it. Noone seemed 
to want his services, no one applied to him for 
contributions. The fire in his soul burnt red to 
the end, and sparks flew from it which fell hot 
on those about him, not always pleasant, not al- 
ways hitting the right spot or the right person ; 
but it was pure fire, notwithstanding—fire of 
genuine and noble passion, of genuine love for 
all that was good, and genuine indignation at 
what was mean, or base, or contemptible.” Car- 
lyle’s poverty, writings, change of position, nerv- 
ous irritability, and various checkered experi- 
ences, are all delineated in these pages with a 
master hand, and in a style as captivating as it is 
informing. 





ENGLISH HISTORY IN RHYME: An Aid 
to Memory for the Use of Schools; with 
Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land and their Families from 1066 to the 
Present Time. By Mrs. MAry RUSSELL 
GARDNER, Principal of School for Young La- 
dies, 603 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 16mo, 
pp- 38. 1885. Price, 50 cents. 

We predict for this clever little volume a 
warm welcome in the class-room. To memorize 
the barren dates and events of history is com- 
monly wearisome and distasteful to the pupil, 
but with a help of this character the irksome task 
becomes an agreeable pastime, and the lesson is 
quickly and effectually learned never to be for- 
gotten. The work is an exceptionally well- 
constructed metrical summary of the chief feat- 
ures in English history, from the British and 
Roman period B.C. 55 to the present time. The 
opening lines are : 

“From conquered Gaul, victorious Czesar crossed the 

belt of sea 


To meet on Britain’s fabled shore the swarming 
enemy.” 


And the closing lines ; 
“In sixty-one Prince Albert died, but still Victoria 


reigns, 
And holds a wise, impartial sway o’er all her vast 
domains.” 

There are convenient explanatory marginal 
notes, and a genealogical table, not only giving 
the whole line of English kings, but telling who 
they married, with the names of their children. 
Teachers as well as scholars will find the little 
book a valuable companion ; as a work of refer- 
ence it is altogether trustworthy. 
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Absenteeism, origin of the word, 565. 
Acadians, the, before their removal, 


0. 

Adams, John, two unpublished let- 
ters from, to Elbridge Gerry, con- 
tributed by I. J. Austin, 275; and 
Benjamin Franklin, letter to 
Council of Mass., inclosing letter 
of Thomas Hutchinson, 462. 2 

Adams, John Quincy, elected Presi- 
dent of the U. S., 401; candidate 
for re-election, is defeated, 403. 

Adams, Samuel, unpublished letter 
to Elbridge Gerry, contributed by 
I. J. Austin, 177 

Alaska, a trip to, noticed, 288. 

Albany, N. Y., the Schuyler house 
at, 1; history of, noticed, 574. 

Albany Regency, origin of the 
wm 565. L 

Aldridge, Reginald, life on a ranch, 
noticed, 384. 

Alexander, James, 
penses, 1738, 570. 3 ? 

an, W., Lee’s campaign against 
Pope in 1362, 126. 

Allen, Col. Ethan, roster of the 
troops under, 377. 

Allen, R. W., Massasoit, 370. 

America, did the Romans colonize 
M. V. Moore, 113, 354, 473; list o 
the Historical Societies of, 186; the 
discoveries of, noticed, 192; first 
sugar mill in, 507; prophecy of 
war in, 1761, 568. 

American Antiquarian Society. 
semi-annual meeting, election of 
Officers, 571. 

American Army, condition of, 1781, 
72, 74,75, 165; medical department 
of the, during the Revolution, 241. 

American Art, the influence of Mu- 
rillo on, 281, 377. 

American Geographical Society, 
Bulletin, noticed, 287. 

American Historical Association, 
organized, 188. 

American Industrial History, curi- 
osities of invention, Charles Bar- 
nard, 289. 

American Knighthood, 89, 282. 

American Knights, 56s. 

American or Know-Nothing party, 
nominates Millard Fillmore for 
President of the U. S., 483; their 
mode of electioneering, 484 ; ori- 
gin of, 565. 

American Literature, library of, an- 
nounced, 96. 

American Politics, influence of J. J. 
Rousseau on, 47; unsuccessful can- 
didates for the presidency, 385, 481; 
history of presidential elections, 
478; political Americanisms, 564 ; 
election expenses, 1738, 570. 
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election ex- 
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American Revolution, Barnabas 
Deane Co., a business firm in 
the, 17; the amount of money ex- 
ae by France, in aiding the 

.S., during the, 30; the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Anglican 
origin, 47; General Clinton’s se- 
cret record of private daily intel- 
ligence, 72, 162; whaleboat priva- 
teers, 165; Gen. Burgoyne’s or- 
derly book, 179; Maj. André’s 
prison at Tappan, 180; medical 
department of the army, 241; ros- 
ter of men at Ticonderoga, 377; 
artillery at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, 377; military button, 377 ; 
services of Col. John Brown, 384 ; 
Button Gwinnett, 425; letters of 
Timothy Pickering and George 
Washington, regarding the condi- 
tion of the army, 460, 461; Will- 
iam Moultrie, 471; a rebus letter 
of the, 551; extracts from the or- 
derly book of Col. David Water- 
bury, 555.. 

André, Maj. 
Tappan, 180. 

Ann and Hope, voyages and wreck 
of the ship, 185. 

Anti-masonry. origin of, 565. 

Anti-monopolist, 565. 

Anti-renters, origin of the, 56s. 

Agetsson, D., & Co., dictionary of 

. Y., noticed, 382. 

Arcady, airs from, and elsewhere, 


John, his prison at 


noticed, 95. 

Arnold, Isaac N., resolutions on the 
death of, 92. 

Artillery, the first piece of, 183 ; at 
Salt Lake, 509. 


Ashlanders, a political club, 56s. 

Atkinson. William P., history and 
the study of history, noticed, 190. 

Austin, I. J., three unpublished let- 
ters from the correspondence of 
Elbridge Gerry, contributed by, 
177 ; two unpublished letters from 
John Adams, to Elbridge Gerry. 
contributed by, 275: unpublished 
letters of John Hancock, Timothy 
Pickering, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams, Thomas Hutchinson and 
Lafayette, contributed A 460. 

Ayers, Alfred, the art of listening, 
568. 


ALLOT-BOX STUFFING, 
originated in N. Y.. 565. 
Baltimore, Md., Republican Con- 
vention, 1864, 401. 
Bank of New York, history of, 
noticed, 9s. 
Barbecue, derivation of, 56<. 
Bar’l, political meaning of the term, 


500. 
Barnard, Charles, curiosities of in- 


vention, a chapter of American in- 
dustrial history, 289. 
Barnburners, meaning of the term, 


66. 

Barnes, Almant, letter from Gen. 
Houston to J. M. Calhoun, on se- 
cession, contributed by. 3 5 

Barrows, William, the great Amer- 
ican desert, historically consider- 
=. 380 ; significant beginnings out 

est, 503. 
Des, peter, an emissary of Gen. 
inton, 79. 

Beckwith, Capt. George, furnishes 
information of the movements of 
the Continental army to Gen. 
Clinton, 76, 78, 79, 172. 

Beekman, Gerardus Willemse, sur- 
geon in Kings Co., ancestry of, 
464; sentenced to death, 465. 

Bell, John, candidate for the presi- 
dency of the U. S., 488; defeated, 


49°. 

Berkeley, Sir William, opposed to 
education, 416. 

Berkshire Historical Society, August 
meeting, paper on the history of 
Hancock, by A. B. Whipple, 38r. 

Binney, C F., Prentice family 
genealogy, noticed, 383. 

Birney, James G., candidate for the 

residency of the U. S., 410. 

Black, James, candidate for the 

residency of the U. S., 495. 

Bladensburg, Md., battle of, 476. 

Blaine, James G., candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S., so2. 

Bianchard, Thomas, view of wood- 
turning lathe invented by, 292; 
portrait, 293+ 

Bleeding Kansas, 
phrase, 566. 

Bloody chasm, the expression, 566. 

Eloody shirt, origin of the phrase, 


origin of the 


566. 

Blue hen’s chicken, origin of the 
phrase, 89, 182. 

Boell, F. W., Jr., military button of 
the Revolution, 377. 

Bolt, origin of the phrase to, 566. 

Boodle, the slang word, 566. 

Book Notices.—¥uly.—_Domett’s 
bank of N. Y., 95; Ploetz’s epit- 
ome of ancient and modern his- 
tory, 95 ; Hayden’s Pollock Gene- 
alogy, 95; Bunner’s airs from Ar- 
cady. 95: Winter’s memorials of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 96 ; Walcott’s 
Concord in the colonial period, 96. 

August.—Bryant’s prose writ- 
ings, 189; Walker’s History of 
the first church in Hartford, 189 : 
Presbyterian Historical Society, 
report for 1884, 189; Waterston’s 
Memoir of George Barrell Emer- 
son, 190; Atkinson’s History and 
the Study of History, 190; Smith’s 
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oe of the Iroquois, 191 ; How- 
ell’s Three Villages, 191; _Mit- 
chell’s Bound Together, 191; New- 
ell’s story, There Was Once a 
Man, 191: Weise’s Discoveries of 
America, 192; A Palace Prison, a 
novel, 192; Capel’s, The Name 
Catholic, 192. 
September.—Hammond’s _novel, 
Lal, 286; Charleston, S. C.,Cen- 
tennial and Incorporation, 26; 
Patton’s Democratic Party, 286 ; 
Kapp’s Life of Kalb, 287; Memo- 
rial Tributes to Orlando Meads, 
237; American Geographical So- 
ciety, Bulletin, 287; _Browne’s 
Power of Chile, 288; Wardman’s 
Trip to Alaska, 288; Hawthorne’s 
novel, Archibald Malmaison, 288. 
October.—Michigan Pioneer Col- 
lections, vols. i.-iv., 382; Porter’s 
Protection and Free Trade, 382 ; 
Appleton’s Dictionary of N. Y., 
382; McVicker’s Theater in Chi- 
cago, 382; Binney’s Prentice Fam- 
ily Genealogy, 383; ~—* Capt. 
Richard Ingle, the 4d. Pirate 
and Rebel, 383: Aldridge’s Life on 
a Ranch, 384; Roof’s Services of 
Col. John Brown in the Revolu- 
tion. 384; Scudder’s History of 
the U.S., 384. 
November.—Withelm’s Sir Geo. 
Calvert. 477; Parton’s Captains 
of Industry, 477; Tyler’s Letters 
and Times of the Tylers, 477; 
Stanwood’s Presidential Elec- 
tions, 478; Porter's Allan Dare 
and Robert le Diable, 478 ; Hunt- 
ington’s Lathrop Family Geneal- 
ogy, 478; Foster’s Stephen Hop- 
kins, 479; Keyes’ Fifty Years’ Ob- 
servations, 479: Durrett’s John 
Filson, 480; Eyland’s Evolution 
of a Life, ’430° Chaillé’s Three 
Prophets, 480; Tourgee’s Appeal 
to Cesar, 480. 
December.—Hutchinson’s Diary 
and Letters, 572; Weise’s History 
of Albany, 574; Reforms, their 
Difficulties and Possibilities, 574 ; 
Richards’ Mountain Anthem, 575; 
Browne’s Maryland, 575: Tru- 
man’s Field of Honor, 575; 
Froude’s Carlyle, 576; Gardner’s 
English History in Rhyme, 576. 
Boom, origin of the word, 566. 
Boone, Daniel, and the genesis of 
Kentucky, 475. 
s, origin of the word, 566. 
Boston, Mass., notions, 375; first 
house erected in, 504. 
Bourbon, political meaning of the 


word, 566. 
Breckinridge, John C., candidate 
for the presidency of the U.S. 
488; portrait, 489: sketch of, 490. 

oO 


Brevoort, J. C., rida discovered 
in 1513. 468. 

Brown, Col. John, his services in 
the Revolutionary war, noticed, 


384. 
Browne, Albert G., the growing 
power of Chile, noticed, 287. 
Browne, William Hand, history of 
Maryland, noticed, 57s. 
Bryant. Charles W., roster of men 
at Fort Ticonderoga, the Indian 
fight at Fort Morrison, Mass., 


377- 
Bryant, William Cullen, prose writ- 
ings of, noticed, 189. 


INDEX 


Buchanan, James, elected president 
of the U. S., 48s. 
Buchanan, Thomas, ancestry of, 


471: 

Bunner, H.C., airs from Arcady, 
and elsewhere, noticed, gs. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, portrait, 9; 
orderly book, 179. 

Burr, Aaron, unpublished letter to 
Elbridge Gerry, contributed by I. 
J. Austin, 178; portrait, defeated 
for the presidency of the U. S., 


393+ 
Butler, Gen. Benjamin F., candi- 
date for the presidency of the 


. S., 502. 
Butler, James D., John Colter, 83. 


i 
ALDAS, FRANCISCO JOSE 
de, Yohn Dimitry, 211. 

Calhoun, J. C., portrait, refuses to 
be acandidate for the presidency 
of the U. S., 409. 

Calitornia, golden prime of forty- 
nine, Charles Howard Shinn, 433; 
on the way to the mines, 1849, a 
scene in camp, landing near Sac- 
ramento city, Sutter’s famous 
adobe fort, 1849, 435: first camp 
in the gold region, 439. 

Calvert, Sir rge, sketch of, 
noticed, 477. 

Campbell’, Michael, an emissary of 
Gen. Clinton, 79. 

Carlyle, Thomas, his life in London, 
noticed, 576. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, por- 
trait, 15. 

Cass, Lewis, candidate for the pres- 
idency of the U. S., 410; portrait, 


4ir. 

Catskill Packet, editor of, exchanges 
the, for fire wood, 568. 

Chaillé, Col. C., the dhree prophets, 
noticed, 480. 

Chapman, S. J., early Connecticut 
claims in Pa., 234. i 
Charleston, S. C., centennial of in- 
corporation of, noticed, 286; Dem- 

ocratic convention, 1860, 487. 

Chicago, IIl., the theater, its early 
days in, noticed, 383 ; Republican 
convention of 1860, 488, 1876, sor, 
1884, soz; Anti-monopolists’ con- 
a, 502; first house in, growth 
of, 504. 

Chicago Historical Society, Ma’ 
meeting, resolutions on the deat! 
of Isaac N. Arnold and Sir Al- 
a Todd. paper on Charles 
aaa and + moog to 

enry ay_ and John Quincy 
Adams, by William Henry Smith, 


93. 
Chile, the growing power of, no- 
ticed. 287. 
hillicothe, Ohio, founded, 1796, 


509- 
Chowder, origin of the word, 90. 
Church of England, the first min- 
ister of the, in Wyoming Valley, 


476. 

Cist, L. J.. Burr, Hamilton, and 
ames Monroe, 80; Gen. Her- 
imer’ name, 283. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Liberal Republi- 
can convention at, 495; Republi- 
can convention, 1876, 498; first 
house in, founded in 1788, popula- 
tion in 1880, 508. 

Clark, Gen. rge Roger, erects 


block house, 1780. on the present 
site of Cincinnati, 508. 

Clarke, Joseph, a loyalist of the 
revolution, furnishes information 
of the movements of the Conti- 
nental army, 76. 

Clarke, Richard, his prophecy for 
the year 1761, 568. 

Clay, Henry, portrait, 385; candi 
date for the presidency of the U. 
S., 399. 4) 406, 410; letter to 
Thurlow Weed, 410; letter to 
William Beach Lawrence, 448. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth, the study of 
history, 28:. 

Cleveland, Gov. Grover, candidate 
for the presidency of the U. S., 


02. 
Clinton, De Witt, candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S., portrait, 


397. 

Clinton, Gov. George, portrait, 387; 
candidate for the presidency of 
the U. S., 294, 296. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, secret record of 
private daily intelligence, 72, 162; 
arms of, 175. 

Cochrane, Certrude Schuyler, por- 
trait, 8. 

Cochrane, Dr. John, Director Gen- 
eral of Military Hospitals, 1781, 

rtrait, 241; ancestry of, 242; 
etters of, 245-257; Gen. Wash- 
ington’s letter to, 255. 

Cochrane, Gen. John, medical de- 
partment of the Revoluticnary 
Army, 241; nominated for the 
vice-presidency of the U. S., 49x. 

Cockran, Mrs. Elizabeth, death of, 
daughter of the first English tav- 
ern-keeper in N. Y., 181. 

Coins a century ago, 88. 

Colter, John, James D. Butler, 83. 

Columbia Centinel, newspaper, no- 
tice to its debtors, 470. 

Concord, Mass., in the colonial pe- 
riod, noticed, 96. 

Connecticut, whaleboat privateers 
from, 1781, 165; antagonisms 
among the troops of, 19; early 
claims of, in Pa., S. J. Chapman, 


234. 

Continental Army, conditions, gh 
1781, 72, 74, 75, 165; medical de- 

artment of the, during the Revo- 
ution, 241. 

Continental Congress, condemn the 
whaleboat privateers, :65 ; publi- 
cations of the, 569. 

Cooper, Peter, candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S.. 498. 

Courteney, William A., annual re- 
view of Charleston, S. C., no- 
ticed, 286. 

Crawford, William H., candidate 
for the presidency of the U. S., 
299 ; portrait. gor. 

Cullum, Mrs. George W., death of, 
her ancestry, 461 

Currier, John M., etymolegy of 
Lake Bomoseen, Vt., 467. 

Custer, George A., painting of the 
last charge of, 280. 

Cutler, H. G., the Nation’s first re- 
bellion, 332; Tom the Tinker in 
history, 519. 


Y., view of the 


D4 NUBE, N. 
Gen. Herkimer 


residence of 


at, 111. ¥ 
Darling, Gen. C. W., unpublished 





letter of Alexander Hamilton to 
John Jay, contributed by, 176; list 
of Historical Societies, 186. 
Davis, David, declines the nomina- 
tion for President of the U. S., 


495- 
Dayion, Col. Elias, ancestry of, 379. 
Deane, Barnabas & Co., a business 

firm in the Revolution, ¥. Ham- 

mond Trumbull, 17. 

Deane, Silas, sketch of, 17 ; founder 
of the firm of Barnabas, Deane & 
Co., in the Revolution, 18. 

De Celeron, the leaden plate de- 
posited by, in the Ohio River, 
1749, 82. 

Declaration of Independence, of 
Anglican origin, 47. 

De Lancey, Edward F., introduc- 
tion and notes to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s secret record of private 
daily intelligence, 72, 162. 

Delaware, called the Blue Hen’s 
Chicken, 89, 152. 

Democratic Party, the, history and 
influence, noticed, 286; nominees 
of, for the presidency of U. S., 
484, 487, 491%, 492, 496, 498, 500, 


502. 
Denver, Col., first house in ; growth 


of, 505. 

De Wurmb, Lt. Col. L. J. A., letters 
to Maj. Kissam, relative to Will- 
iam Heron, agent of Gen. Clin- 
ton, 168, 169; to Capt. Poers, 168; 
sketch of, 169. 

Dimitry, John, Francisco José De 
Caldas, 211 ; Zamba’s plot, a chap- 
ter in the history of New Orleans, 


513. 

Dommett, Henry W., history of the 
Bank of N. Y., noticed, 95. 

Douglas, Stephen A., sketch of, 4853 
portrait, 487; candidate for the 
anomeragef of the U.S, 488; de- 
eated, his death, 490. 

Dow, Gen. Neal, candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S., 502. 

Dubuque, Iowa, settled, origin of 
its name, sro. 

Durrett, Reuben T., life and writ- 
ings of John Filson, noticed, 480. 

Dutchess County, N. Y., the nine 
partners in, 89, 182, 282. 


DISON, THOMAS A., inven- 
tor, 305 ; portrait, 306. 
Election expenses in the last cent- 
ury, 570. 
Embargo, a curiosity of the, 467. 
Emerson, George Barrell, memoir 
of, noticed, 190. 
Emmet, Thomas Addis, Sir Henry 
Clinton’s secret record of private 
daily intelligence, contributed by, 


72, 162. 
English history in rhyme, noticed, 


576. 

Epucopal Church, the first minister 
of the, in Wyoming Valley, 476. 
Everett, Edward, nominated for the 
vice-presidency of the U. S., 488. 
England, h, the evolution of a 

life, noticed, 480. 


ILLMORE, MILLARD, candi- 
date for the vice-presidency 

of the U. S., 483. 
Filson, John, life and writings of, 
noticed, 480. 
Florida, the Seminole, war in, 308; 


INDEX 


ceded to the U. S., 309; discov- 
ered in 1513, 468. 

Floyd, Gov. John, candidate for 
presidency of the U. S., 406. 

Foreman, Allan, a bit of secret ser- 
vice history, 321. 

Fort Morrison, Mass., the Indian 
fight at, 1759, 377. 

Foster, William E., Stephen Hop- 
kins, a-R. I. statesman, noticed, 


479- 

France, the amount of money ex- 
pended by, in aiding the U.S., 
during the revolution, 30. 

Franklin, Benjamin, portrait, 14; 
letter to Commodore John Pau 
Jones, 81 ; and John Adams, letter 
to Council of Mass., inclosing 
letter of Thomas Hutchinson, 462. 

Franklin County, Pa., in 1773, 567. 

Free Trade, Protection and, no- 
ticed, 382. 

Fremont, Gen. John C., portrait, 
483 ; candidate for the presidency 
of the U.S., 484; defeated, 485; 
and renominated and withdraws 
in favor of Abraham Lincoln, 


491. 
French spoliations before 1801, 
James W. Gerard, 29. 
French troops. number of, in the 
Continental army, 74, 75, 165. 
Froude, James Anthony, Thomas 
Carlyle, his life in London, no- 
ticed, 576. 


‘ARDNER, MRS. MARY RUS- 
SELL, English history in 
rhyme, noticed, 576. 
Garfield, James A., nominated for 
the presidency of the U. S., sor; 
elected, 502; the monument fund, 


568. 
Gates, Gen. Horatio, his will, 469. 
Gates, Mrs. Mary, wife of Gen. 
Gates, ancestry of, 469. 
Georgetown, Me., Wi-wur-na and 
his speech at the Treaty at, 1717, 


92. 

Gerard, James W., French Spolia- 

a tions Leet) 1801, 29. 

jerry, ridge, portrait, 389. 

Gibbon, Maj. James, eoaeate of, 
presented to Va. Historical So- 
ciety, 93. 

Goddard, Moses J. B., the voyages 
and wreck of the Ann and Hope, 


185. 

Godwin, Parke, prose writings of 
William Cullen Bryant, edited by, 
noticed, r 

baer pm 


re 
1 harles, inventor, por- 
trait an 


fac-simile of autograph, 
304. 

Gordon, Lord George, portrait, 551. 

Goss, E. H., something about Mon- 
hegan, 266, 375. 

Grant, Mrs. Anne, of Laggan, por- 
trait, 12. 

Grant, Gen. U. S., nominated for 
the presidency of the U. S., 492; 
elected, 494; renominated, 496; 
re-elected, 408. 

Greeley, Horace, candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S.. 496 ; por- 
p= age 3973 defeated, 497; death 
of, 498. 

Green, Frank B., the Pre-Revolu- 
tion Surgeons of Kings Co., 464. 
Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, silent 
artner of the firm of Barnabas 

e & Co. in the revolution, 19; 


579 


tenders his resignation as quarter- 
master-general, 25 ; appointed to 
the command of the Army of the 
South, 26. 

Greycourt, Orange Co., N. Y., ori- 
gin of the name, 472, 569. 

Gwinnett, Button, harles C. Fones, 
Fr. 424. 


H42: JOHN P., candidate for 

presidency of U. S., 413. 

-Hall, William, sketch of Ma). Gen. 
John Maunsell, 558. 

Hamilton, Gen. Alexander, sends 
challenge to James Monroe, 80, 
133; unpublished letter to John 
Jay, contributed by Gen. C. W. 
Darling, 176; letter to Elbridge 
Gerry, contrivuted by I. J. Austin, 


177- 

Hammond, Charles, his relations to 
Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, 93. 

Hammond, William A., Lal.,a 
novel, noticed, 286. 

Hancock, John, letter to Elbridge 
Gerry, recommending r. 
Park, 460. 

Hancock, Mass., history of, 381. 

Hancock, Gen. Winfiei Scott, can- 
didate for the Presidency of the 
U. S., 500; portrait, sor. 

Harlem Heights, N. v. City, sale 
of property at, 17855 569. 

Harrison, illiam Henry, candi- 
date for Presidency of the U. S., 
406; elected President of U. S., 


408. 

Hartford, Conn., history of the 
first church in, noticed, 189. 

Hawthorne, Julian, Archibald 
Malmaison, a novel, noticed, 288. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin, biographi- 
cal’ sketch of Oliver Pollock, 
noticed, 95 ; the leaden plate de- 

sited by De Celeron in the Ohio 

iver, 182; the first piece of 
artillery, 183; medals presented 
to the American Indians, 476. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., nominated 
for President of the U.S., 498; 
declared elected, 50>. 

Heathcote, Col. Caleb, the Manor 
of Scarsdale granted to, 162. 

Herkimer, Gen. Nicholas, dedica- 
tion of monument to, 91 ; history 
of the monument, S. V. D. North, 
97; view of the monument, 99; 
portrait of, 103; bas-reiiefs on 
monument of, 105, 107; residence 
of, 111; how did he spell his 
“name? 282. 

Heron, William, an emissary of 
Gen. Clinton, negotiations with 
Gen. Parsons, 163, 166, 168; his 
boat captured and returned to 
him, 168 

Heywood, John H.. Daniel Boone 
and the genesis of Kentucky, 475. 

Historic Homes, 1, 153, 444. 

Historical Societies of America, 
list of, 186. 

History, epitome of ancient, me- 
dizeval and modern, noticed, 95. 
Hoffman, Charles Fenno, portrait, 

sketch of, William L. Keese, 148. 

Hopkins, Stephen, a R. I. states- 
man, noticed, 479. 

Houston, Gen. S m., letter to J. M. 
Calhoun, on secession, contribut- 
ed by Almont Barnes, 36s. 

Howe, Mrs. Charlotte, mother of 
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Lord Howe, solicits votes for her 
son, Lt.-Col. Howe. 567. 

Howe, Elias, original sewing- 
machine invented by, 294 ; potrait 
and fac-simile of autograph, 295. 

Howells, W. D., three villages, 
noticed, 191. 

Huntington, E. B., genealogy of 
the Lathrop family, noticed, 478. 

Huntington, William H., collection 
of Americana at the Metropolitan 
Museum, Liizabeth Bryant 
Fohnston, 550. 

Hussar, derivation of the word, 74. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, letter to Dr. 
Lloyd, relative to property in 
Mass., 462; diary and letters of, 
noticed, 572. 

Huzzar, frigate, go. 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Green- 
back convention, :884, soz. 
Ingle, Edward, Capt. Richard 
ingie, the Md. pirate art rebel, 
noticed, 383, 475 ; colonial county 
government in Va., 532. 
Ingle, Capt. Richard, the Md. 
pirate and rebel, noticed, 383, 


475 

Indians, myths of the Iroquois, 
noticed, 191; massacre by, at 
Walla Walla, 201; Gen. Jackson 
defeats the, in the Seminole 
war, 308; aboriginal Indian 
Mames, 354; Massasoit, 370; 
medals presented to the Ameri- 
can, 476. 

Inventions, curiosities of, a chapter 
on American industrial history, 
280. 

Iroquois, myths of the, noticed, rgr, 

Irving, Washington, and Sunny- 
side, Henry W. Hurlbert, 153 ; 
view of Sunnyside, 155 ; portrait, 
159. 


ACKSON, GEN. ANDREW, 
defeats the Seminole Indians ; 
captures St. Marks and Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; two British subjects 
executed by order of, 308 
Jackson, Gen. Andrew, letter to 
President Monroe relative to the 
Seminole war, 310. ‘ 
Jackson, Gen. Andrew, candidate 
for the presidency of the U.S. 
299, 40r, 402; elected President o: 
the U. S.. 403; re-elected, 40%. 
Jacquard, Joseph Maria, inventor 
of attachment for the loom, 297. 
Jamestown, Va., the founding of, 


261. 

Jefferson, Thomas, rare autograph 
letter of , 280. 

eniffer, Daniel, ancestry of, 184. 
ohnston, Elizabeth Bryant, the 
Huntington collection of Ameri- 
cana, 550. 

Jones, Charles C., Jr., Button 
Gwinnett, 424. 

Jones. Commodore John Paul, let- 
ter from Benjamin Franklin to, 
81. 


ALB, MAJ.-GEN. JOHN, Life 
of, noticed, 287. 
Kansas, Col., life on a ranche, 
noticed, 384. 

Kapp, Friederich, life of Maj.-Gen. 
John Kalb, noticed, 287, ; 
Kay, John, inventor of the flying 

shuttle for the loom, 297. 


INDEX 


Keese, William L., sketch of Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, 148. 

Keyes, E. D., fifty years’ observa- 
tions of men and events, noticed, 


479s 

Kentucky, Daniel Boone, and the 
genesis of, 475; first survey for 
white settlements, admitted into 
the Union, 508. 

King, Horatio, battle of Bladens- 
burg, and capture of Washing- 
ton, 476. 

King, Rufus, candidate for the 
Presidency of the U. S., 304; 
portrait, 395, 

Kings County, N. Y., the Pre- 
Revolution Surgeons of, Frank 
B. Green, 464. 

Kissam, Maj., John, sketch of, 


T . 

Know Nothing Party, the, nomi- 
nates Millard Fillmore for Presi- 
dent of the U. S., 483; their mode 
of electioneering, 484. 


AFAYETTE, Marquis de, at 
Lyme, Conn., 282; letter to 
kibridge Gerry, regretting his 
inability to visit Boston, 463. 
eH Bomoseen, Vt., the etymology 
of, 467. 

Lake Michigan, first steamboat 
launched on, 509. 

Lal, a novel, noticed, 286. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J.,a glimpse of 
the valley of many waters, 103; 
unsuccessful candidates for the 
Presidency of the Nation, 385, 481. 

Landais, Capt. Pierre, biography 


of, 377. . : 
Lathrop family, genealogy, noticed, 
8 


478. 

Laurens, Henry, portrait, rebus 
letter from. to Lord Gordon, «51. 

Lawrence William Beach, Ochre 
Point, and, Esther Gracie Law- 
rence Wheeler. 444; portrait, 446. 

Ledyard, Captain William, in com- 
mand of whaleboats in L. I. 
Sound, 1781, 164. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E., campaign 
against Pope in 182, W. Allan, 
126. 

Letters.—Gen. Greene to Colcnel 
Wadsworth, relative to the firm 
of Barnabas, Deane & Co., 20, 22, 
24,26; Capt. Marquard to Maj. de 
Lancey, 73, 75, 163,170,172; Col. 
Robinson to Gen. Clinton, trans- 
mitting secret information, 75, 
77; from Capt. Beckwith, 76, 78, 
9,172; James Monroe to Gen. 

amilton in regard to a duel, 80; 

Benjamin Franklin to Paul Jones, 

82; Captain William Clark to 

Major Croghan, 83; Wiliam 

Heron to Maj. De Lancey relative 

to negotiations with Gen. Par- 

sons, 163; Gen. Parsons to Wm. 

Heron, agent of Gen. Clinton, 

166; Lt.-Col. De Wurmb to Maj. 

Kissam, in regard to William 

Heron, 168. 169; Gov. Trumbull 

to Washington relative to Conn. 

troops, 169; Gen. Hamilton to 
ohn Jay in regard to Baron 
teuben, 176; same to Elbridge 

Gerry, 177; Samuel Adams to 

Elbridge Gerry, 177+ Aaron Burr 

to Elbridge Gerry, 178; George 

Washington to Dr. Cochrane, 

255; John Adams to Elbridge 


Gerry, relating to affairs in Am- 
erica, 275, 276; Chief-Justice 
Marshall to George Washington, 
on the death of Judge Wonton. 
ton, 278; Col. Willet to Frederick 
Elmore, relative to expected at- 
tack on Fort Schuyler, 1777, 284; 
Gen. Jackson to James Woorce’ 
relative to the Seminole war, 310 3 
General Houston to J. M. Cal- 
houn, on secession, 365; Henry 
Clay to Thurlow Weed. , relative to 
the Presidential nomination of 
1844, 410; H. Wheaton to William 
Beach Lawrence, 447 ; HenryClay 
to William Beach Lawrence, 448; 
John Hancock to Elbridge Gerry, 
460; Timothy Pickering to El- 
bridge Gerry, 460 ; George Wash- 
ington to yates Gesy, 461; 
Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams to the Council of Mass., 
462; from Thomas Hutchinson, 
462; Lafayette to Elbridge Gerry, 

63 ; Thomas Singleton to William 
L’ Stone, relative to the will of 
Gen. Gates, 469: rebus letter from 
Henry Laurens to Lord Gordon, 


551. 
Lincoln, Abraham, nominated for 
the Presidency of the U. S., 488, 
elected 490 ; renominated 491 ; re- 
elected 492; assassinated 492. 
Livingston, Edward, portrait of, 
resented to the N. Y. Gen. and 
io. Society, 92. 

Livingston, AC of, pre- 
sented to the N. Y. Gen. and Bio. 
Society, 92. 

Livingston, Robert R., prevented 

absence from signing the 
Declaration of Independence, 181. 

Livingston, William, Jr., duel with 
Gen. Samuel B. Webb. 87. 

Long Island Sound, whsleboat pri- 
vateers in, 1781, 165. 

Louisiana, ceded to the Spanish, 
50%; population and wealth of, 
508 i pao Pin a ordered to be 

the legal language in, 509. 

Lyall, Tames, four-web "Yoom in- 
vented by, 296, shuttle invented 
by, 298 ; poe and fac-simile of 

autograph, 299. 

Lyme, Conn., Cen. Washington and 
Lafayette at, 282. 


fy brag omy > Geo., sketch 

of, candidate for the presi- 
dency of the U. S., 491, defeated 
492 ; portrait, 493. 

McCormick, Cyrus H., the reaper 
invented by, 202; portrait. 302. 
McCosh, James, literature and his- 

tory, 180. 
McIntosh, Gen. Lachlan, duel with 
Button Gwinnett, 4209. 
McPheadris, Archibald, sketch of, 


472 
MéVicker, J. H., the theater, its 
early days in Chicago, noticed, 


283. 

Maine, a historical review of litera- 
ture in, 92 ; early voyages to, 266. 

Maine Historical a May 
meeting, papers on a historical 
review of literature in Me., by 
Joseph Williamson, and Wi-wur- 
na, by Rufus King Sewall, do- 
nations, 92. 

Malmaison, Archibald, a novel, 
noticed, 288. 





Mamaroneck, N. Y., formerly of 
the Manor of Scarsdale, 162. 

Mangum, Willie P., candidate for 
presidency of the U.S. 406. 

Marquard, Captain, letters trans- 
mitting secret intelligence, 1781, 
73> 74, 75, 78, 162, 170, 172; NO- 
ticed, 172. 

Marshall, Chief-Justice John, por- 
trait, 1; extract from the life of, 
Sallie Ewing Marshall, 62 ; un- 
pen letter from, to George 

ashington, contributed by Wm. 
Alexander Smith, 278 ; first presi- 
dent of the Va. Historical Society, 


81. 

Marshall, Orsamus H., death of, 
279; portrait, 28); tribute to, 
William L. Stone, 348. 

Marshall. Sallie Ewing, extracts 
from the Life of Chief-Justice John 
Marshall, 52. 

Maryland, Captain Richard Ingle, 
irate and rebel, noticed, 383; 
istory of, 475; noticed, 575. 

Maryland Historical Society, Oc- 
tober meeting, publications of, 


475: 
Massachusetts, slavery in, > 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 

annual meeting, necrology, gt. 

Massasoit, R. W. Allen, 370. 

Mather, Frederic G., the Schuyler 
House at Albany, 1. 

Mathews, William, 
William Wirt, by, 92. 

Maunsell, General John, sketch of, 
William Hall, 558. 

Meads, Orlando, memorial tributes 
to, noticed, 287. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y., 
the Huntington collection of Am- 
ericana, at, 550. 

Michigan, report of the Pioneer So- 
ciety of, noticed, 382. 

Mississippi River, the aboriginal 
name of, 355. 

Missouri River, the aboriginal name 


of, 357. 

Mitchell, Donald G., bound to- 
gether, noticed, ror. 

Mitchell, W. A., the frigate Hussar 


address on 


go. 
Monhegan Island, Me., something 
about, £. H. Goss, 266, 275. 
Monroe, James, chalnnaed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 80, 183; and the 
Rhea letter, ames Schouler, 308. 
Moore, M. V., did the Romans col- 
onize America? 113, 354, '. 
Moutray, J. V., ancestry of Witiam 
Moultrie, 47. 
Moultrie, Wifliam, ancestry of, 471. 
Murillo, portrait, 193; his influence 
on Americ.n art, 2gt, 377° 


as, ENGLAND, descrip- 
tion of, 87. 

Nerbury, Dr. John, 
Kings Co., 466. 

Newell, R. H., story of there was 
once a man, noticed, ror. 

New England almanacs, 476. 

New England Historic, Genealogi- 
cal Society, fall meeting, paper on 
the great American desert, his- 
torically considered by William 
Barrows, 380; October meeting, 
necrology, paper on the battle of 
Bladensburg and capture of 
Washington, 1814, .by Horatio 
King, 476. 


resident of 


INDEX 


New Hampshire Historical Society, 
annual meeting, portrait of Na- 
thaniel G. Upham presented, 
election of officers, 94. 

New Jersey Historical Society, 
semi-annual meeting, necrology, 
pee on Samuel Allinson, oT 

. Hageman, 94. 

New Mexico, first printing press 
and newspaper in, 511. 

New Orleans, La., first sugar mill 
in America at, 507 ; Zamba’s plot, 
a chapter in the history of, 513. 

Newspapers, first west of the Al- 
leghanies, 508; in New Mexico, 
511; on the Pacific coast, 512. 

New York, first English tavern- 
keeper in the Province of, 18: ; 
slavery in, 473. 

New York City, coins in, a century 
ago, 88; the frigate Hussar 90; 
history of the Bank of N. Y., 95; 
sin go se attack on, 1781, 167; the 

rst English tavern-keeper, 18: ; 
Washington's telescope at King’s 
College, 181 ; libraries plundered 
by the British, 181 ; annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Cincinnati, 
185; Appleton’s dictionary of, 382; 
Democratic convention of 1868 
492 ; the Huntington collection o 
Americana, 550° ballot-box stuf- 
fing in, 565; Harlem Heights 
property for sale, 569. 

New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, annual meet- 
ing, address on William Wirt, by 
Prof. William Mathews, portraits 
of Edward and Philip Livingston 
presented, 92. 

New York Historical Society, June 
meeting, paper on the French 
spoliations before 1801, by James 

. Gerard, resolutions on the 
death of Charles O’Conor, 91; 
October meeting, paper on Danie! 
Boone, by John H. Heywood 
resolutions on death of Royal 
Phelps, 475. 

Nickels, thomas, bill of sale of his 
slave, 89. 

Nine Partners, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
88 ; origin and list of the, 182, 282. 

Norton, Charles Ledyard, political 
Americanisms, 56}. 

North, S. W. D., the story of a 
monument, 97. 

Notes—¥uly—Nazing, 87; Webb- 
Livingston duel, 87 ; central New 
York, 87; coins a century ago, 88. 

August—The past and the pres- 
ent, 179; Burgoyne’s orderly 
book, 179 ; André’s prison at Tap- 
pan, 180; literature and history 
160, 

September—Orsamus H. Mar- 

shall, 279 ; William A. Whitehead, 

#79; a rare eae of Thomas 

Jefferson, 280; Gen. Custer’s last 

ii 280 ; the study of history, 

261. 

October—Roston notions, 375; 

the Saratoga monument, 375; 

ane 375; family history, 


76. 

November—A curiosity of the 
embargo, 467; death of Mrs. 
George Ww. Cullum, 467; Lake 
Bomoseen, 467; Florida discov- 
ered in 1513, 468; the two plum 
a anecdote of Gov. Ty- 
er, 469; Gen. Gates’ will, 469; 
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the Acadians before their re- 
moval, 470; a gentle reminder 
from the Centinel, 470. 
December—Soliciting votes in 
1758, 567 ; sulky little Rhody, 567; 
ranklin Co., Pa., 567; no more 


war, a prophecy for 1761, 568; 

the country editor, i 

ney = yp the 
» 568 


68 ; the art o! 
arfield monu- 
ment fun 
Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Phila., annual report, 188. 


OS CHARLES, resolu- 
tions on the death of, g1 ; can- 
didate for the presidency of the 
S., portrait, 495; declines the 
Democratic nomination for presi- 
dent of U. S., 497. 
Ogden, Moses, an emissary of Gen. 
linton, 77. 
Onderdonk, Isaac, bill of sale o. his 
negro, 73; : ; : 
Oneida Historical Society, to dedi- 
cate the monument to Gen. Herki- 
mer, or. 

Oregon, first newspaper, 512. 

Original Documents — Sir Henry 
Clinton’s original secret record of 

rivate daily intelligence, 72, 162 ; 
letters from Alexander Hamilton 
to John Jay, 106 ; Samuel Adams 
to Elbridge Gerry, 177; Aaron 
Burr to Elbridge Gerry, 178 ; let- 
ters from John Adams to Elbridge 
Gerry, 275, 276 ; letter from Chief 
Justice Marshall to George Wash- 
ington, 278; letter from Gen. 
Houston to 5) M. Calhoun on se- 
session, 365; letter from Henry 
Clay to Thurlow Weed, 410; let- 
ters of John Hancock, Timothy 
Pickering, George Washington, 
and Lafayette to Elbridge Gerry 
62, 463; Benjamin Franklin an 

fonn Adams to Council of Mass., 
462 ; letter from Thomas Hutchin- 
son to Dr. Lloyd, 462; extracts 
from the order book of Col. David 
Waterbury, 1776, 555. 

Oriskany monument, 91, 97. 


AGE, REV.. BERNARD, the 
first Church of England minis- 
ter in Wyoming Valley, 471, 476. 

Parkman, Francis, the Acadians be- 
fore their removal, 470. 

Parsons, Enoch, his father, Gen. 
Parsons, requests his appointment 
in the British navy, 164. 

Parsons, Gen. Samuel Holden. ne- 
gotiates with an agent of Gen. 
Clinton, 163, 166 ; yee his son 
be appointed in the British navy, 
164 ; sketch of, 170. 

Parton, James, captains of indus- 
try, noticed, 477. 

Patton, J. Harris, the Democratic 
arty, its political history and in- 
uence, noticed, 286. 

Penhallow, P. W., sketch of Archi- 

bald McPheadris, 472. . 

Pennsylvania, early Connecticut 
claims in, 234; the insurrection in 
western, 332. 

Perry, Amos, New England alma- 


nacs, 476. 

Philadelphia, the loyalists of, 1871, 
77; Republican convention of 
1872, 496. 

Pickering, Timothy, letter to El- 
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bridge Gerry, relative to the Con- 
tinental army, 460. 5 

Pilgrim Fathers, memorials of the, 
noticed, 96. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, can- 
didate for the presidency of the 
U. S., 394. 

Pittsburgh Gazette, first newspaper 
west of the Alleghanies, 508. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., the Prohibitionists’ 
convention, 1884, 502; first news- 
paper, 508 ; first steamboat, 509. 

Political Americanisms, Charles 
Ledyard Norton, 564. 

Ploetz, Carl, epitome of ancient, 
medizval and modern history, no- 
ticed, % 

Pollock, Oliver, biographical sketch 
of, noti 95- 

Pope, Gen. john, Gen. Lee’s cam- 
paign against, 1862, 126. 

Porter, Admiral David D., Allan 

re and Robert le Diable, no- 
ticed, tbe 

Porter, Robert P., protection and 
free trade to-day, noticed, 382. 

Prentice family, genealogy of, no- 
ticed, 383. 

Presbyterian Historical Society, re- 
port, noticed, 189. 

Price, Rev. Daniel, extract from 
sermon preached 1609, by, relating 
to Va., 262. 

— and free trade, noticed, 
382. 


UERIES. — ¥uldy. — Dutchess 
County, 89; American Knight- 
Tood, 89 ; why Delaware is called 
the Blue Hen’s Chicken, 382. 
August—The first English tav- 
ern-keeper in the province of N. 
Y., 181; Washington's telescope, 
181; Robert R. Livingston, 181. 
September—Murillo, his influ- 
ence on American art, 281; family 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 282; Gen. 
Lafayette’s visit to Lyme, Conn., 


282. 

October—Capt. Pierre Landais, 
377 ;, roster of troops at Fort Ti- 
conderoga, 377; the Indian fight 
at Fort Morrison, Mass., 377 ; ar- 
tillery at battle of Monmouth, 377; 
military button of the Revolution, 


77+ 

November — William Moultrie, 

71; Thomas Buchanan, 477; Rev. 
Bernard Page, 471; Greycourt, 


2. 
Tescuter — Capt. Washington, 
S69 ; publications of the Continen- 
tal Congress, $69; Harlem Heights 
property, 569. 


EFORMS, their difficulties and 
possibilities, noticed, 574. 
Replies.—¥u/y—Slavery in Mass., 
89 ; James Cortlandt, 89; the 
frigate Huzzar, 90; chowder, go. 
A ugust—Nine partners,182; blue 
hen’s chicken, 182; the leaden 
late, 182; Burr, Hamilton and 
James Monroe, 182; the Monroe 
etter, 183 ; first piece of artillery, 
183; an army duel, Jeniffer— 
Gassoway, 184. 

September—Nine partners, 282 ; 
American Knighthood. 282 ; Rous- 
seau in Phila., 283 ; how did Gen. 
Herkimer spell his name, 283. 

October—Muzillo, 377; schooner 


INDEX 


78 ; smoke, a poem 378 ; Colonel 
ayton, 379. : 
November—Archibald McPhea- 

dris, 472; ry in the Colony 
and State of N. Y., 473 ; schooner, 


74. 

December—Greycourt, 569; 
election expenses in the last cen- 
tury, 570. 

Republican party, formation of the, 
482; nominees of the, for Presi- 
dent of U. S., 483, 488, 491, 492, 
496, 498, OT, 502. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua,family of, 282. 

Reynolds, Sheldon, Rev. Bernard 
Page, the first Church of England 
minister in Wyoming Valley, 476. 

Rhea, John, letter to president 
Monroe relative to the Seminole 
war, 319. 

Rhode Island, family history of. 
376; July 4th, 1787, not observe 


in, 567. 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 
July meeting, paper on the voy- 
es and wreck of the Ann and 
ope, by Moses J. B. Goddard, 
185 ; October meeting, a paper on 
New England almanacs, by Amos 
Perry, 476. 

Richards, William C., the mountain 
anthem, 575. 

Richardson, Charles F., an old 
colonial college, 414. 

Riedesel, Baron, portrait, ro. 

Riedesel, Baroness, portrait, 11. 

Robinson, Col. Beverly. furnishes 
information of the movements of 
the Continental army to Gen. 
Clinton, 75, 77. 

Romans, did the, colonize America, 
113, 354; 473: 

Roof. Carreat L., services of Col. 
John Brown in the Revolution, 
noticed, 384. 

Rosenthal Lewis, Rousseau in Phila- 
delphia, 47- 

Rousseau, . J., his influence on 
American politics, 47, 283. 


oe. Jean Baptiste Point, first 
house in Chicago, the property 
of, his claims, 504. 
Sacramento, Cal., view three miles 
below, 435; view of, 1850, 441. 
St. John, John P., candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S., 502. 
St. Louis, Mo., Democratic con- 
vention at, 1877, 408. ; 
Salisbury, Mrs. award Elbridge, 
ancestry of Thomas Buchanan, 


471. 
Salt Lake, Utah, first cannonat, 509. 
San Francisco, Cal., view of, 1850~ 

51, 437; formerly called Yerba 

Buena, first house in, 504 ;growth 


of. sos. 

Santa Fé, New Mexico, first house 
erected, 1540, 504. 
Saratoga monument, 375. 
Schooner, origin of the word, 378, 

74: 

Schouler, James, Monroe and the 
Rhea letter, 308. 

Schuyler, Catherine Van Rensse- 
laer, portrait, 3. 

Schuyler House, the, Albany. N.Y. 
Frederic G. Mather, 1-16; view 
of, 2; drawing-room, 5; the his- 
toric staircase, 6; the notable 
chamber, 7. 

Schuyler, Gen. Philip, portrait, 4. 


Scott, Gen. Winfield, candidate for 
presidency of U. S., portrait, 412. 

Scudder, Horace E., history of the 
U. S., noticed, 384. 

Seminole War. 309. 

Sewall, Rufus King, Wi-wur-na and 
his speech at the treaty of George- 
town, Me., 1717, 92. 

Seymour, Horatio, portrait, 97; 
candidate for the presidency of 
the U. S., 493; sketch of, 404 ; de- 
feated for the Presidency, 404. 

Shinn, Charles Howard, California’s 

golden prime of forty-nine, 433. 

Singleton, Thomas, letter to William 
L. Stone. in regard to the wills of 
Gen. and Mrs. Gates, 4¢9. 

Slavery, in Mass., 89; in N. Y. Col- 
ony and States, 473. 

Smith, Erminnie A., myths of the 
Iroquois, 191. 

Smith, Green Clay, candidate for 
the Presidency of the U. S., 498. 
Smith, William Alexander, unpub- 
lished letter from Chief-Justice, 
Marshall to George Washington, 

contributed by, 278. 

Smith, William enry, Charles 
Hammond, and his relations to 
Henry Clay and John Quincy 

dams, 93 

Smoke, a py, 378. 

Society of the Cincinnati, the trien- 
nial meeting of the general, 93; 
election of officers, 94; of N. Y. 
annual meeting, election of offi- 
cers, 185 ; of Ny. annual meeting, 
election of officers, 185. 

Stanwood, Edward. history of pres- 
idential elections, noticed, 478. 

Stockbridge, J. C., one phase in the 
early history of Va., 26x. 

Stone, Gen. Charles P., Washington 
in 1861, 56. 

Stone. William L., tribute to the 
late Orsamus H. Marshall, 349. 
Sunnyside, residence of Washington 

Irving, 153 ; view of, 185. 


HF Bag cron N. Y., Maj. André’s 


rison at, 10 

Tarifi. the U. S., 
Cutler, 519. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., residence of 
Washington Irving at, 153; view 
of Sunnyside, 155. 

Texas, cotton introduced, 1750, 
sugar mill in, 507. 

Ticonderoga, Nv ¥., roster of the 
troops at, 377. 

Tilden, Samie J., candidate for the 
presidency of the U. S., 498; 


rtrait, 499. 

Todd, Sir Koen, memorial notice 
of, 92. 

Tourgee, Albion W., an appeal to 
Cesar, noticed, 480. 

Tracy, Charles, address at the Cen- 
tennial of Whitestown, N. Y., 88. 

Truman, Maj. Benjamin C., the 
field of honor, noticed, 575. 

Trumbull, Gov. Jonathan, issues 
commissions to whaleboat pri- 
vateers, 166; requested to with- 
draw the same by Congress, 167 
letters to Washington relative to 
the trouble in the Conn. troops, 


1780-1884, #7, G. 


169. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond, Parnabas 
Deane & Co., a business firm in 
the Revolution, 17. 





Tyler, Gov. John, anecdote of, 468 ; 
etters and times of, noticed 477- 
Tyler, John, President of the U. g- 
etters and times of, noticed, 477. 
Tyler, Lyon G., the letters and 
times of the Tylers, noticed, 477. 


NITED STATES, 
spoliations before 1801, 29; 
the amount of money expended 
by France in aiding the, during 
the Revolution, 30; the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Anglican 
origin, 47; list of the Historical 
Societies in, 186; the Democratic 
party, 286; curiosities of inven- 
tion, 289 ; the Seminole War, 308; 
Florida ceded to the, 309; a bi 
of secret service history, 323 ; the 
nation’s first rebellion, 332; his- 
tory of, 384 ; unsuccessful candi- 
dates for the presidency of the 
nation, Mrs. Martha 7 Lamb 
85, 481; a curiosity of the em- 
argo, 406; history of the presi- 
dential elections, 478; repeal of 
the Mo. compromise, 482 ; forma- 
tion of Republican gg 482; 
mode of electioneering by the 
Know-Nothing party, 484; signifi- 
cant beginnings out West, 503; 
first sugar mill, 507; Kentucky 
admitted into the Union, 508 ; 
orders the English language to be 
the legal language in La., 509; the 
tariff, 1789-1884, 519. 
AN BUREN, Martin, elected 


President of U. S., 407; can- 
didate for re-election, is defeated, 


French 


08. 

Van Cortlandt, James, notice of the 
death of, 89. 

Vander Beeck, Paulus, surgeon in 
King’s Co., 46}. 

Van de Water, G. R., the past and 
the present, 179. 

Van Horne, Eventhus, election 
expenses 1738, 570. 

Virginia, e's campaign against 
Pope in 1852, 126 ; map of north- 
eastern part of, 127; map of route 
of the armies between Washington 
and Court House, 129; roads be- 
tween Centerville and Manassas 
Junction, 131; one phase in the 
early history of, ¥. C. Stockbridge, 
261; proposed early colleges in, 
415; colonial county government 
in, Edward Ingle, 532 

Virginia Historical Society, May 
meeting, portrait of Maj. James 
Gibbon presented, resolutions on 
the near approach of the comple- 
tion of the Washington monu- 
ment, election of members, 93; 
August meeting, election of mem- 
bers, the Dinwiddie papers, the 
first president of, 381; October 
meeting, 571. 


INDEX 


b |  hagneenes ame! pe Col. Jeremiah, 
member of the firm of Barna- 
bas Deane & Co., in the revolu- 
tion, 18; appointed commissary- 
eneral, 19. 
alcott, Charles, H., Concord, 
Mass., noticed, 96. 

Walker, George Leon, history of 
the first church in Hart ord, 
Conn., noticed, 189. 

Walla Walla ‘city, Washington 
Territory, incorporated, 193 ; view 
of first house in, 194 ; court house, 
195; scene of the In ian massacre, 
197; Methodist Church, 198 ; view 
of farm, 199; grave of Dr. Whit- 
man and his murdered associates, 
200: itman Seminary, 202; 
cultivation of fruit and wheat, 
203, 20}; City stores, 206 ; public 
patel 207; view of a home in, 
208 ; the military post, 209. 

Walla Walla valley, a glimpse of 
the valley of many waters, Vrs. 
Martha F. Lamb, 193. 

War of 1861, Washington, D. C., in 
1861, 56; Lee’s campaign against 
Pope in 1862, 126; a bit of secret 
service history, Al/an Foreman, 
321; Gen. Houston on secession, 


65. 
Wardman, George, a trip to Alaska, 
noticed, 288. 
Washington, Capt., a privateer, 
1763, 569. : 
Washington, D. C., in 1861, Charles 
P. Stone, 56; the capture of, 1814, 


476. 

Washington, George, his estimate 
of Gen. Greene, 19; army of. in 
want of provisions, 25; discarded 
by Mary Cary, 65; strength of 
the army under, 1781, 74, 75 ; reso- 
lutions on the near approach of 
the completion of the monument 
to, 93; reconnoiters the British 
posts, 174; telescope of, 181 ; let- 
ter to Dr. Cochrane, 255; Chief 
Justice Marshall’s letter to, on 
the death of Judge Washington, 
278; at Lyme, Conn., 282; letter 
to Elbridge Gerry, relative to the 
condition of the army, 461; por- 
trait, 550, 552. 

Waterbury, Col. David, extracts 
from the original order book of, 
1787, 555+ ; 

Waterston Robert C., memoir of 
George Barrell Emerson, noticed, 
199. 

Weaver, James B.. candidate for the 
presidency of U. S.. 502. 
ebb, Gen. Samuel B., duel with 
William Livingston, Jr., 87. 

Webster, Daniel, candidate for 
presidency of U. S., 406 ; chowder, 
473; portrait, 481. 

Weise, Arthur James, the dis- 
coveries of America. noticed, 192; 
history of Albany, noticed, 574. 
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West, significant beginnings out, 
W. Barrows, 503. 

Western Pennsylvania, the insurrec- 
tion in, 1794, 332- 

Whaleboat privateers, 1781, 164, 165. 

Wharton, Francis, Rousseau in 
Phila., 283. 

Wheaton -, letter to William 
Beach Lawrence, 447: 

Wheeler, Esther Gracie Lawrence, 
Ochre Point, and William Beach 
Lawrence, 444. 

Whipple, A. i* history of Hancock, 

ass., 381. 

Whiskey insurrection, the, 332. 

White. Hugh L., candidate for 

Ie nc peed of U.S., 406 

itehead, William A., death of, 


279. 
Whitestown, N_ Y., centennial of, 


7+ 

Whitman, Dr. Marcus, missionary 
to Oregon, 194; murdered by the 
Indians, 201. 

Whitman Station, Washington Ter- 
ritory, view of, scene of the 
Indian massacre, 197. 

Whitney, Eli, inventor of the cot- 
ton gin, 290; portrait, 291 ; sketch 


of, 292. 

Wilhelm, Lewis W., Sir George 
Calvert, noticed, 477. 

Willett, Col. Marinus, letter to 
Frederick Elmore, relative to the 
attack on Fort aay 1777284. 

William and Mary College, Va., 
Charles F. Richarson, 414. 

Williamson, Joseph, historical re- 
view of literature in Me., 92. 

Winters, W., memorials of the Pil- 

we" Fathers, noticed, 96. 
irt, William, address on, by Prof. 
William Mathews, 92; candidate 
for the Presidency of the U. &., 

ortrait, 405. 
i-wur-na, and his speech at the 
treaty at Georgetown, Me., 1717, 


2. 
Wyoming Historical and Geological 


ociety, September meeting, 
penser on Rev. Barnard Page, b' 
heldon Reynolds, and medals 
resented to the American 
ndians, by Horace Edward 
eS 

Wyoming, Pa., the massacre at, 


1781, 77. 

Vea Valley, Pa., the first 
hurch of England minister in, 
400. 


80. 


ELLOWSTONE National 
Park, discovery of the, 83. 

Yerba Buena, former name for San 
Francisco, first house in, 504. 


AMBA, ne lot of, to de- 
=z stroy the 1 French, at New 
Orleans, 1730, 513. 





